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PREFACE. 


In preparing this edition of the first book of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost for the use of higher schools, and advanced students gene- 
rally, I have made free use of the works of others, but I have 
refrained from giving my authorities, except where I could 
feel pretty certain that I had found the original source of the 
criticism or annotation, whether that met with my approval 
or dissent. 

I was led to this course, not by any wish to ignore the 
labours of my predecessors, but by the example of the editor 
of the Clarendon Press Edition, who frequently attributes to 
Keightley, to whom he owes so much, remarks which I dis- 
covered in the writings of critics who wrote a hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

Passages from Scripture I have quoted in full when Milton 
seems to have drawn his facts or expressions directly there- 
from, but I have given a mere reference when there seemed 
to be only a similarity of ideas, or where the passage in ques- 
tion might serve to illustrate the meaning of the text. Had 
space permitted, I should have followed the same rule with 
the classic, and other parallels, but I have been compelled to 
content myself with simple references, unless, as in the case 
of Martial, Seneca, &c., they are not always at hand; or where 
the whole point of the allusion hangs on a very few words; 
these I have not translated, assuming on the part of my readers 
an acquaintance with Greek and Latin; while in the case of 
the Italian poets, the existing English metrical translations 
are sadly inadequate, and so free as to fail entirely to do 
justice to the originals, the study of which I would gladly 
encourage among all who can appreciate the higher order of 
poetry. 

I have given a few passages in full from that quaint old 
book, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, nov referred to in 
other editions of Milton, though there can be little doubt but 
that Milton was familiar with it, and it alone will give an 
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idea of the views then prevalent on the subject of demonology, 
while the work itself is not within reach of every student. 

For the introductory notice on the genius and character of 
Milton as a poet I am greatly indebted to the Lectwres on the 
British Poets, by the American Professor Henry Read, .a man 
of exquisite taste and far less known in this country than he 
deserves; and for the observations on the character of Milton’s 
Satan, to Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets; but for the 
suggestion of the two possible modes in which the subject of 
the Fall could have been treated, so as to form the basis of an 
epic, and the reasons which led Milton to choose the one in 
preference to the other, I alone am responsible, whether it 
approve itself to my readers’ judgment or not. 

I regret that I have not had an opportunity of consulting 
Prof. Masson’s writings, but trust that the student will find 
in this small book much that may help him to a full compre- 
hension and enjoyment of the noblest uninspired poem the 
world has ever seen. 


EDWARD F. WILLOUGHBY. 
Lonpon. J”vember, 1879, 


PARADISE LOST. 


LIFE OF MILTON. 


Joun Miutoy, the father of the poet, belonged toa good old 
county family, but having early embraced republican and 
puritan opinions was disinherited and repudiated by his rela- 
tions. Thrown on his own resources for a living he came to 
London, where he set up as a money scrivener, or as we should 
now say a bill discounter and money lender, amassing a 
moderate fortune. He had been educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and the unfavourable nature of his business never 
suppressed his love of literature ; he was also passionately fond 
of music, excelling both as a performer and composer. 

Our poet was born in Bread Street, London, on the 9th of 
December, 1608, and from childhood showed that he inherited 
the stern and lofty spirit, and the devotion to literature, poetry, 
and music which marked the character of his father, but in an 
even higher degree. His education was begun at home with 
the assistance of private tutors, among whom was a Dr. Young, 
afterwards pastor of an English church at Hamburg. He was 
next sent to St. Paul’s School, then under the mastership of 
Dr. Gill, where from his twelfth year he was accustomed to 
study till midnight, a habit to which was doubtless owing his 
subsequent loss of sight. In his seventeenth year, already a 
good classical scholar and master of Italian, if not of other 
languages,’ he entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where 
he remained for seven years, graduating B.A. in 1628-9, and 
M.A. in 1632. Notwithstanding certain scruples, his father 
had designed him for holy orders, as is proved by MSS. of 
Milton’s preserved at Trinity College; but his antipathy to 
prelacy, strengthened by the teaching of his old tutor Young, 
was too strong, and he retired to the house at Horton, near 
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Colebrooke, in Buckinghamshire, which his father had bought. 
Here he passed five years in study, adding a knowledge ot 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac to his already wide and accurate 
scholarship, and revelling in the works of the Italian poets. 
He had writen poetry from his childhood, his college exercises, 
Greek and Latin, had been of great merit, but here he com- 
posed five at least of his best minor poems, L’Allegro and // 
Penseroso, Arcades, Comus, and Lycidas. The dates of the 
two last, 1634 and 1637, are known, but the internal evidence 
of the former leaves no doubt as to their place and time. 

In 1638, on the death of his mother, he resolved to travel, 
and obtaining letters of introduction from his friend Sir H. 
Wotton, set off for Italy, stopping for a few days in Paris, 
where he met the celebrated Grotius. But he soon pushed on 
to Italy, the classic land of poetry and art. All the greatest 
Italian painters, sculptors, and poets had already lived and 
died, but the decay was not yet manifest, and for a year he 
feasted his eyes and stored his imagination with the wealth of 
beauty there only to be found. His reputation had already 
reached the ears of the Tuscan and Roman academists, and 
was enhanced by his intimate acquaintance with their litera- 
ture and language, and the charms of his manners and conyer- 
sation. Everywhere was he entertained with true Ltalian 
courtesy, and greeted with sonnets and epigrams in Latin or 
Italian, compliments which he seldom failed to return. He 
visited Galileo in prison, was a guest of G. B. Manso, Marchese 
di Villa, a soldier, scholar, and poet, who had been the friend 
and patron of Torquato Tasso, from whose poetry Milton had 
drawn delight and inspiration; and made the acquaintance of 
many lesser poets and scholars. He did not seek controversy, 
but, contrary to the advice of Wotton, was ever ready to stand 
up for his religion and his political views if he felt it his duty 
to defend the truth. Returning by Geneva he formed a life- 
long friendship with Giovanni Diodati, the protestant translator 
of the Bible, who must not be confounded with his nephew 
Charles Diodati, Milton’s schoolfellow, an accomplished scholar 
and physician, who, though his father was an Italian, was an 
Englishman by birth and education. 


LIFE OF MILTON. q 


Milton, on arriving in London, took a house in Aldersgate 
Street, and returned to his studies, when the tempest which 
was about to break on throne and church aroused the latent 
energy of his character. From 1641 to the Restoration he 
was hotly engaged in the strife, wielding a pen far mightier 
than a sword. He was appointed, in conjunction with 
Andrew Marvell, Latin secretary to Cromwell, Latin being 
at that time the language of diplomacy. He wrote On the 
Question of Dworce, a Tractate on Education; Iconoclastes, an 
answer to the Likon Basilike; A Defence of Smectymnuus, 
or a treatise against Episcopacy, recently published, which 
derived its quaint title from the initials of its authors, viz. : 
Stephen Marshall, Edward Calamy, Thomas Young (Milton’s 
friend and tutor), Matthew Newcomen, and William Spur- 
stow; Zhe Reason of Church Government urged against 
Prelaty; and the Areopagitica, a Defence of Unlicensed 
Printing, a masterpiece of rhetorical argument in favour of 
freedom of thought; besides many other pamphlets, among 
which may be mentioned, The Ready and Hasy Way to 
Establish a True Commonwealth, when, after Cromwell’s death, 
he saw events rapidly drifting towards a restoration of mon- 
archy. In 1643 he married Mary Powell, daughter of a 
spendthrift Royalist, who sought to discharge his pecuniary 
obligations by handing over her marriage portion to the 
bridegroom’s father. Discreditable to the parents, the match 
was in every way ill judged and unhappy. The frivolous girl, 
being allowed to revisit her home within two months of her 
marriage, refused to return until it was feared that her 
husband intended to repudiate his duty to maintain her. She 
forced herself into his presence and was forgiven; and when, 
soon afterwards, political reverses for a time at least ruined 
her family, Milton, nobly condoning their behaviour, received 
them all into his house. After her death in 1656 he married 
Katherine Woodcock, who died two years later at the birth of 
her first infant. Milton wrote a touching poem on the deaths 
of the mother and her child. ; 

On the Restoration, though at first passed over, he was for 
a short time placed under arrest, but liberated through the 
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intercession of Sir W. Davenant, who in like circumstances 
had owed his life to him. Infirm and blind, he married, in 
his fifty-fifth year, Elisabeth Minshull, who, much younger 
than himself, kindly tended his waning years. Living in close 
seclusion he now wrote his immortal epics Paradise Lost and 
Regained, as well as the grand and pathetic tragedy of Samson 
Agonistes, all three teeming with imagery drawn from the 
stores of his memory, since neither wife nor daughters were 
sufficiently educated to compensate him for the loss of his sight. 
'They may have written at his dictation, but they could not 
have read the classic and Italian poets whom he presses into 
his service with a perfectly marvellous skill. 

He died in 1674, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 
Among his prose works I have not mentioned his controversy 
with De Saumaise or Salmasius and Morus on the right of the 
English to depose and execute their king. {t was in Latin, 
and like all polemics of the day full of personalities, in which, 
however, his opponents indulged to even a vreater extent 
than ha 


ESSAY ON THE GENIUS OF MILTON. 


Even if Milton had never published a single poem, his name 
would have been enrolled among those of the greatest thinkers 
and most powerful writers of his own, or indeed of any age; 
but he seems to have been impressed from his very boyhood 
with a deep conviction that he was called to be a poet, and his 
idea of a poet was the highest that ever entered into the mind 
of man. To him to be a poet was to be a patriot, priest, and 
prophet, to share the spirit, to feel the inspiration of the 
Hebrew singer and seer of old. If he wrote but little minor 
poetry it was because he believed himself predestined for 
higher flights, that some day “he should take up the harp and 
sing an elaborate song to generations,” and “perhaps leave 
something so written to after-times as they should not willingly 
let die.” 

He held the gift of poetry to be from God, and burned with 
indignation when he saw the poets of the day prostituting 
their talents at the altar of impurity or wasting them on elegant 
but contemptible trifles. Even in that thing of quaint conceit 
and airy fancy, the Mask of Comus, he does not forget his 
mission; and in the infamous sentiments of the wizard, deli- 
berately putting darkness for light and bitter for sweet, we 
see a scathing satire on the abuse of the poet’s art. 

He would have had poetry form a part of his scheme of 
education, “ not as the prosody of a verse among the rudiments 
of grammar, but as that sublime art which should soon show 
what despicable creatures our common rhymers and _play- 
writers be; and what religious—what glorious and magnificent 
—use might be made of poetry both in divine and human 
things.” When a mere boy he pleads with his father that 
poetry is a holy thing, and that he wrote so little in the glow 
of his youth and the prime of his manhood was not the result 
of any conscious inferiority to others, “for after,” he says, “I 
had from my first years, by the ceaseless diligence and care of 
my father, been exercised by the tongues, and such sciences as 
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my age could suffer, by sundry masters and teachers, it was 
found that whether aught was imposed upon me by them, or 
betaken to of my own choice, the style, by certain vital signs 
it had, was likely to live; but much latelier, in the private 
academies of Italy, perceiving that some trifles which I had in 
memory, composed at about twenty, or thereabout, met with 
acceptance above what was looked for, I began to assent both 
to them and to divers of my friends at home, and not less to an 
inward prompting which now grew daily upon me, that by 
labour and intense study (which I take to be my portion in this 
life), joined with the strong propensity of nature that I might 
perhaps leave something so wistten to after-times as they 
should not willingly let die. The accomplishment of these in- 
tentions, which have lived with me ever since I could conceive 
myself anything worth to my country, lies not but in a power 
above man’s to promise; but that none hath by more studious 
ways endeavoured, and with more unwearied spirit that none 
shall, that I dare almost aver of myself, as far as life and free 
leisure will extend.” 

Some of the productions of his early manhood, his LZ’ Allegro 
and Jl Penseroso, his Lycidas and Comus, and not a few of his 
sonnets, are simply perfect in their way; but the aim he had 
put before him was so lofty, the ideal he had formed was so 
sublime, that he felt himself as yet incapable of fully realizing 
it, “and that he had not completed to his mind the full circle 
of his private studies,” though he knew “by every instinct 
and presage of nature which is not wont to be false that what 
had emboldened other poets to their achievements, might with 
the same diligence as they had used embolden him.” He was 
silent from a sense of the awful responsibility he had taken on 
himself; his whole life was a preparation for the crowning 
work of his old age, though we know not when he first deter- 
mined on the subject of the Paradise Lost, the actual form 
which the epie was to take. Long years before he had resolved 
that it was “not to be a work raised from the heat of youth, 
or the vapours of wine, like that which flows at waste from 
the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of a 
rhyming parasite, nor to be obtained by the invocation of 
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Dame Memory and her Siren daughters, but by devout prayer 
to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out His Seraphim with the hallowed 
fire of His altar to touch and purify the lips of whom He 
pleases; to this must be added industrious and select reading, 
steady observation, and insight into all seemly and generous 
arts and affairs.” 

At one time it seems that he intended, in the spirit of a true 
patriot, to compose an epic on the legendary history of the 
early British kings, of which Prince Arthur and his devoted 
knights should be the heroes. He intimates this in the Latin 
ode which he sent as a parting gift to his courteous and noble 
friend G. B. Manso, Marchese di Villa, at whose hospitable 
house he had enjoyed the society of many Italian poets and 
scholars, and from whom he had heard the story of the 
chequered life of Torquato Tasso. 

And in his Church Government, in 1641, he still holds that 
after the example of Tasso, who had sung the victories of his 
countrymen over the infidel, “it haply would be no rashness 
from an equal diligence and inclination to present the like offer 
in one of our own ancient stories.” 

But the events which recalled him hastily to England, when 
he “thought it base to be travelling for amusement abroad 
while his fellow-citizens were fighting for liberty at home,” 
when he expressed his hopes for the future of his country in 
these magnificent sentences, “ Methinks I see in my mind a 
noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; methinks I see 
her as an eagle renewing her mighty youth and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full midday beam, purging and unsealing 
her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radi- 
ance ”—those years which revealed to him where lay his real 
strength and made all earthly actions and passions seem to him 
but trifles of an hour, these, it doubtless was which led him to 
the choice of a theme as far above the exploits of Achilles and 
AEneas, of Geoffrey, Tancred, or King Arthur, as heaven is 
above the earth and angels greater than men, and determined 
him to pursue 
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“Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme ;” 
nothing Jess than in the guise of poetry to 


** Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 


For this his whole previous life had been a preparation. 
He had amassed an amount of information that is perfectly 
astounding. Some small idea of the breadth and solidity of 
his reading may be formed by collating the countless allusions 
and parallelisms which crowd his poetry, with the list of 
authors quoted on political, social, and other subjects in his 
Commonplace-book, the MS. of which has recently been dis- 
covered and printed. The Hoty Scriptures in Hebrew and 
Greek as well as in the principal versions then known; the 
poets, historians, and philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome, 
the later Latin poets; the fathers of the church, both Greek 
and Latin; the greatest poets of Italy, and those of England 
from Chaucer to his own time, especially Shakspere, Spenser, 
Sidney, and Jonson; together with every medieval and con- 
temporary historian, statesman, lawyer, philosopher, and divine, 
whether writing in Latin or in their respective vernaculars, 
were his familiar friends. 

Every profound thought, every grand idea, every beauteous 
image, every creation of every age and clime was treasured 
up in his insatiable memory, not like the specimens or works 
of art ina museum, but as seed in a genial soil ready to spring 
up and yield still richer harvests of wisdom and imagination. 
In this he differs from all but a few of the world’s greatest 
poets. He does not borrow the thoughts of others to make up 
for any want of his own; they reproduce themselves in new 
aspects and connections, welling up as the spontaneous outcome 
of his own exuberant imagination, blending with the creations 
of his own genius, and nearly always improved, refined, and 
elevated, by having passed through his brain. 

But for nearly a quarter of a century his Muse had been 
silent, though his pen was incessantly employed. Not that 
controversy had a stronger attraction for him or had gained 
an overpowering influence over his mind, for in that very 
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polemic from which I have already so largely quote he says: 
“T trust hereby to make it manifest with what small willing- 
ness I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than 
these, and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with 
cheerful and confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea 
of noises and hoarse disputes from behoiding the bright 
countenance of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies.” Overwhelming must have been that sense of duty 
with which the love of his unhappy country possessed him 
thus to induce him to forego his aspirations, to let those talents 
which he firmly and justly betieved to be a divine gift, a 
burden laid on him by God himself, to lie so long in abeyance. 
It was not until the restoration of monarchy, and with it the 
irruption of a flood of corruption and immorality which no 
power of his could any longer stem, forced him to am unwilling 
retirement from the world, that he at length in his old age 
undertook the last and greatest effort of his life. 


» 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The subject of the poem, as simply but grandly set forth in 
the opening verses, is the fall of man, and the entrance of evil 
into this beautecus world, turning what was once an “earthly 
paradise” into a moral wilderness. But vast and awful as 
are its remoter consequences, the mere incident of the lapse of 
two simple beings from a state of perfect innocence to one of 
imperfection and weakness, but still loving and loved by their 
Creator, though it might well form the theme of an elegy, could 
not in itself furnish materials for an epic poem. 

To construct such a work from the starting-point of the fall, 
two opposite courses lay open, and we may suppose that they 
naturally presented themselves to the mind of our great poet. 
It might either be carried down to its effects as exhibited in 
the seeming triumph of Satan, in the reign of wickedness and 
impiety, of cruelty and lust, until “it repented the Lord that 
he had made man,” and by the awful catastrophe of the deluge 
he swept from off the face of the earth that race of physical 
and moral giants who had so long defied him to the face; 
or it might be traced back to its proximate cause in ages long 
anterior to the creation, and its scene removed to the world of 
spirits. 

He chose the latter course, partly because while Scripture 
and tradition give just sufficient intimation of such antecedent 
cause to justify the attempt, these hints are so vague as to 
leave ample room for the poetic imagination to fill up the 
details in accordance with dramatic necessities without violat- 
ing the religious sense by the least distortion of or addition to 
the words of inspiration, and partly because of the greater 
scope for the consideration of the fall in relation to the scheme 
of redemption afforded by such a mode of treatment. Man- 
kind had seen and heard enough of wars and crime, of anarchy 
and lawless passions. It is only where light and darkness, 
freedom and oppression, truth and falsehood are struggling for 
the mastery that the Christian can look on wars and revolu- 
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tions with satisfaction, or recount them with feelings other 
than of disgust. The impure and bloody rites of paganism, 
the degrading religions of the old world, are by Milton fitly 
traced to the work of the evil one, and the gods of the heathen 
identified with devils as real personages; but in that dark and 
polluted atmosphere, without one gleam of light or goodness, 
there was no place for God or Christ. 

It has been objected that Milton does not explain the origin 
of evil, and only throws it one step further back; but such 
an attempt, there is no reason to believe, he ever intended. 
He represents the fall of our first parents as the act of Satan, 
in his vain endeavour to revenge himself on the Almighty, who 
had cast him into the lake of fire as the just punishment of his 
rebellion, and shows how he was foiled in his malicious efforts 
by the eternal counsels of the Blessed Trinity for the restora- 
tion of the human race. 

Though God the Father and the Son are actors in this stu- 
pendous drama, the real hero is Satan himself, and in the 
delineation of his character Milton has shown no less originality 
than consummate skill. He felt how utterly inadequate, how 
grossly unfitted for such a part, was the popular conception of 
Satan. It seemed absolutely profane to represent the being 
who could be capable of marring God’s fair creation, of dis- 
figuring and well nigh destroying the divine image as impressed 
on man, of daring the Almighty on his throne, and plunging 
in equal ruin with himself millions of angelic beings as the 
ugly thing with cloven hoofs, a tail, and horns, half man, half 
beast, a sort of satyr or hobgoblin, which the vulgar imagina- 
tion and monkish tales of the dark ages had pictured, and 
which was as much an object of ridicule as of dread. No! 
his Satan must be an archangel ruined, a creature, but the 
greatest of created beings, one “ who durst defy the Omnipotent 
to arms,” as great after his fall as when he stood erect in the 
presence of God, and still surrounded by hosts of fallen angels 
who own him as their lord. Beaten and baffled in his 
design on the throne of heaven, he seeks to revenge himself 
by blighting God’s fair creation and dragging others into the 
ruin he had brought upon himself. Yet he is not the principle 
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of malignity, of cruelty or impurity—these baser qualities be- 
long to other and meaner spirits; pride, self-will, the love of 
power at all costs, are personified in him— 

“‘The unconquerable will, 


And study of revenge, immortai hate, 
And courage never to submit or yiela” 


are his, and of these not even Omnipotence can deprive him. 

These sentiments never desert him, he upbraids the cowardice 
of his followers, and, conscious of his strength, he dares to doubt 
the ultimate result of the struggle. By guile if not by force 
he hopes to regain the realms of bliss; or if that be impossible 
he may yet make renewed attacks upon his hated foe. Of sub- 
mission alone he is incapable, ‘“to be weak is to be miserable,” 
his punishment he is resolved to bear with unflinching courage, 
and he consoles himself under the mental torture which wrings 
his mighty frame that it is 


‘* Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.” 


In a certain sense he provokes our interest, but though, unlike 
the Satan of Tasso and Dante, he exhibits no physical deformity, 
his moral depravity is so-vividly depicted that even his forti- 
tude fails to command our sympathy or respect. We do not 
loathe him as we do Moloch or Belial, still less can we despise 
him like Mammon and the bestial crew, but we shudder while 
we stand in awe at the impersonation of spiritual wickedness, 
though he retain the outward semblance of an archangel, 
though he be the blasted image of a God. 


EPITOME OF THE VIEWS OF THE BEST 
KNOWN CRITICS ON MILTON. 


Appison contributed to the Spectator a series of papers which 
he entitled “A Critique on Paradise Lost.” In these essays 
he compared Milton’s epic with the Ziad of Homer, and the 
4ineid of Virgil, applying to each of them the Aristotelian 
canons. In accordance with these he maintains that the action 
of the fable on which an epic is founded should be “one 
action, an entire action, and a great action.” To fulfil the 
first condition, “to preserve the unity of his action, Homer 
hastens into the midst of things” (Hor. Ars Poet. 148), and 
“opens his poem with the discord of the princes.” So also in 
Virgil, “Aineas makes his first appearance in the Tyrrhene 
Seas, and within sight of Italy.” And “Milton, in imitation 
of these two great poets, opens his Paradise Lost with the 
Infernal Council plotting the fall of man, which is the action 
he proposed to celebrate.” Whatever else is requisite for the 
comprehension of the story, Homer “artfully interweaves in 
the several succeeding parts of it;” “Virgil makes his hero 
relate it by way of episode in the second and third books ;” 
and Milton casts “the battle of the angels and the creation 
of the world into the fifth, sixth, and seventh books.” 

“The second qualification required in the action of an epic 
poem is that it should be an entire action, . . . or as 
Aristotle describes it,” it should consist of “a beginning, a 
middle and an end.” Such are the plots of the Ziad and 
Aineid; but “the action in Milton excels both the former in 
this particular, we see it contrived in Hell, executed upon 
Earth, and punished in Heaven.” 

“The third qualification of an epic poem is its greatness.” 
; “ Milton’s subject was still greater than” those of 
Homer or Virgil; “it does not determine the fate of single 
persons or nations, but of a whole species. The united powers 
of Hell are joined together for the destruction of mankind, 
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which they effected in part, and would have completed, had not 
Omnipotence itself interposed. The principal actors are man 
in his greatest perfection, and woman in her highest beauty : 
their enemies are the fallen angels, the Messiah their friend, 
and the Almighty their protector.” 

The action itself in all these epics takes up a comparatively 
short time, while the poets have shown their skill “in extend- 
ing and diversifying it, by the invention of episodes, , 
and the like poetical ornaments, . . . sufficient to employ 
the memory without overcharging it.” Milton’s task was 
more difficult than theirs, for they had no fear “of offending 
the religion of their country,” whereas Milton “was obliged 
to proceed with the greatest caution in everything he added.” 

“ Homer excelled all the heroic poets that ever lived in the 
multitude and variety of his characters,” in what we should 
now call dramatic power, but with the exceptions “of Sinon 
and Camilla, which are fine improvements on the Greek poet, 

there is neither that variety nor novelty in the 
persons of the 4Zneid which we meet with in those of the 
Ltiad.” 

“Tf we look into the characters of Milton we shall find that 
he has introduced all the variety that his fable was capable of 
receiving.” It is true that the whole human species comprised 
at that time but two individuals, “yet by presenting them in 
the highest innocence and perfection, and in the most abject 
state of guilt and infirmity,” he has made of them “four 
distinct characters.” “The two last are indeed very common 
and obvious, but the two first are not only more magnificent, 
but more new than any either in Homer or Virgil, or indeed 
in the whole circle of nature.” 

As if sensible of this scarcity of actors, Milton has intro- 
duced two fictitious ones in the persons of Sin and Death, but 
though he has worked out of them a very beautiful allegory, 
such shadowy and unreal characters are unsuited to the plan 
of an epic poem and fail to evoke the sympathy of the reader. 

“ Another principal actor in this poem is the great enemy 
of mankind.” Aristotle greatly admires the adventures and 
the craft of Ulysses in the Odyssey, but Milton’s Satan is 
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incomparably superior in conception in each respect. “We 
may likewise observe with how much art the poet has varied 
several characters of the persons that speak in his infernal 
assembly. On the contrary, how has he represented the 
whole Godhead exerting itself towards man in its full benevo- 
lence under the threefold distinction of a Creator, a Redeemer 
and a Comforter !” 

“The angels are indeed as much diversified in Milton, and 
distinguished by their proper parts, as the gods are in Homer 
or Virgil. The reader will find nothing ascribed to Uriel, 
Gabriel, Michael or Raphael, which is not in a particular 
manner suitable to their respective characters.” 

Homer and Virgil “ with great judgment” chose “for their 
heroes persons who were nearly related to the people for whom 
they wrote,” but then they lose “this advantage among those 
readers to whom their heroes are strangers or indifferent 
persons.” 

“Milton’s poem is admirable in this respect, since it is 
impossible for any of its readers, whatever nation, country or 
people he may belong to, not to be related to the persons who 
are its principal actors,” they being “not only our progenitors 
but our representatives, we have an actual interest in every- 
thing they do, and no less than our utmost happiness is con- 
cerned, and lies at stake in all their behaviour.” 

With respect to the sentiments ascribed to the several 
heroes and actors in their poems, “it was the fault of the age 
and not of Homer if there wants that delicacy . . . which 
now appears in the works of men of much inferior genius.” 
Virgil excelled in this, and “ Milton shines likewise.” Besides 
his “characters most of them lie out of nature and were to be 
formed purely by his own invention.” “It shows a greater 
genius in Shakspeare to have drawn his Caliban, than his 
Hotspur or Julius Cesar.” “The loves of Dido and AZneas 
are only copies of what has passed between other persons. 
Adam and Eve before the fall are a different species from 
that of mankind who are descended from them; and none but 
a poet of the most unbounded invention and the most 
exquisite judgment could have filled their conversation and 
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behaviour with so many apt circumstances during their state 
of innocence.” ‘ Milton’s chief talent, and indeed his distin- 
guishing excellence, lies in the sublimity of his thoughts. . . . 
It is impossible for the imagination of man to distend itself 
with greater ideas than those which he has laid together in 
his first, second, and sixth books.” 

The sentiments of an epic should be always either natural 
or sublime, There are two kinds which should always be 
avoided, viz. “the wnrnatural and affected and the mean and 
vulgar.” Homer and Virgil never fall into the former error, and 
in the @neid there is but one incident, that of Menoenztes 
drying himself on the rock [_/n. v. 180] which can well raise 
a laugh, but the circumstances of the games are sufficient to 
justify the exception. “The only piece of pleasantry in the 
Paradise Lost is [in vi. 607-629] where the evil spirits are de- 
scribed as rallying the angels upon the success of their new- 
invented artillery. This passage I look upon to be the most 
exceptionable in the whole poem, as being nothing else but a 
string of puns and these too very indifferent.” 

Such pedantic and awkward Grecisms as the following— 

**God and his Son except 

Created thing nought valued he, nor shunned,” 
and— 

** Adam the goodliest man. of men since born 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve,” 
ill suit the genius of our language, and though an instance 
occurs in Col. i, 15, they convey to the English reader, as they 
did to Addison, the impression that the Divine .Persons are 
classed with created things, and Adam and Eve confused with 
their posterity. 

Of mean and common expressions we may mention— 

‘‘Rremites and friars, 
White, black and gray, with all their trumpery ;” 


“* A while discourse they hold 
No fear lest dinner cool ;” 


“Tl fare our ancestors impure ; 
‘For this we may thank Adam.” 
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While lavish of allusions, Milton is sparing of metaphors, and 
in this he shows his judgment: such as he does employ are , 
bold and just, avoiding the danger pointed out by Aristotle 
of turning a sentence into a kind of riddle or enigma. 

“ Another way of raising the language and giving it a 
poetical turn is to make use of the idioms of other tongues. 
Virgil is full of the Greek forms of speech,” . . . “and 
Milton in conformity with the practices of the ancient poets 
. . . has infused a great many Latinisms as well as Greecisms 
and sometimes Hebraisms into the language of his poem.” 

“Under this head may be reckoned the placing the adjective 
after the substantive, the transposition of words, the turning 
the adjective into a substantive (as the vast abrupt), with sev- 
eral other foreign modes of speech which this poet has natur- 
alized to give his verse the greater sound and throw it out of 
prose.” 

Sometimes he inserts an additional syllable into a word, 
and at other times he suppresses one; occasionally he revives 
old and obsolete words to give an air of antiquity; and again 
he introduces words of his own coining, as mis-created, night- 
foundered, kc. 

These artifices are especially proper for the blank verse in 
which he wrote, for “rime without any other assistance throws 
the language off from prose, and very often makes an indifferent 
phrase pass unregarded.” 

Addison having in his fifth paper treated of the qualifica- 
tions of a critic, opens his sixth with the observation that “the 
event of the fable is unhappy.” According to Aristotle a fable 
is either simple or implex; “simple when there is no change 
of fortune in it; implex when the fortune of the chief actors 
changes from good to bad or bad to good. "The implex fable 
is thought to be the more perfect ;” and’ Addison holds that 
the implex fable the end of which is unhappy, though the 
fittest for a tragedy is ill adapted to the purpose of a heroic 
poem, and believes that Milton himself was sensible of this 
defect, which, in his opinion, he seeks to relieve by “several 
expedients, particularly by the mortification which the great 
adversary of mankind meets with upon his return to the as- 
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sembly of infernal spirits” [Bk. x. 504 e¢ sqq.], “and likewise 
by the vision wherein Adam at the close of the poem sees his 
offspring triumphing over his great enemy, and himself re- 
stored to a happier Paradise than that from which he fell.” 

It has been objected that the hero, who according to Dryden 
is the Devil, is unsuccessful ; but Addison rather holds Messiah 
to be the real hero of the poem. 

Addison objects to some parts of the poem, as the actions 
which Milton “ascribes to Sin and Death and the picture 
which he draws of the Limbo of Vanity, with other passages 
in the second book. Such allegories rather savour of the spirit 
of Spenser and Ariosto than of Homer and Virgil.” 

“Tn the structure of this poef he has likewise admitted of 
too many digressions,” whereas “ digressions are by no means 
to be allowed of in an epic poem.” 

He considers also as a blemish “his frequent allusion to 
heathen fables, which are not certainly of a piece with the di- 
vine subjects of which he treats.” He does not object to the 
allusions when “represented as fabulous,” but where “as in 
some places he mentions them as truths and matters of fact.” 

He also finds occasionally “an ostentation of learning.” Mil- 
ton, he thinks, “seems ambitious of letting us know by his ex- 
cursions on free-will and predestination, and his many glances 
upon history, astronomy, geography, and the like,” . . . 
“that he was acquainted with the whole circle of the arts and 
sciences.” ‘To the same motive we may refer his too frequent 
use of technical terms, as the /arboard, or when he speaks of 
frieze, architrave, &e., ecliptic, zenith, eccentric, Cds ee (in 
an an onomical oe and so on. 

Lastly, he occasionally indulges in an affectation, common 
enough in his days, of “a jingle in his words,” as 


That brought into this world a world of woe; 


Begirt th’ almighty throne, 
Beseeching or besieging; 


This tempted our attempt ; 


At one slight bownd high overleaped all bound; 
and many others. 
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Addison concludes this paper by comparing his exhibition 
of the defects in Milton’s poem toa map of the spots in the 
sun, and expresses his intention in future papers of pointing 
out the beauties of this matchless work. 

I had not intended to notice Dr. Johnson; but as I am told 
that “one ought to know” something of the views of such a 
man, I shall give a few extracts from his Lives of the Poets. 
His praise or more properly approval contains nothing original, 
his strictures show to what depths egotism and incapacity can 

“sink. The laborious lexicographer had “no music in his soul ;” 
and, in the opinion of De Quincey, was, “viewed in relation 
to Milton, a malicious, mendacious, and dishonest man. He 
was met by temptations many and strong to falsehood, and 
these temptations he had not the virtue to resist.” 

“The plan of Paradise Lost,” said Johnson, “has this incon- 
venience that it comprises neither human actions nor human 
manners. The man and woman who act and suffer are in a 
state which no other man or woman can ever know. The 
reader finds no transaction in which he can be engaged—beholds 
no condition in which he can by any effort of imagination place 
himself; he has therefore little natural curiosity or sympathy.” 
“But original deficience cannot be supplied. The want of haman 
interest is always felt. Paradise Lost is one of the books 
which the reader admires and lays down, and forgets to take 
up again. Its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure.” 

“ Another inconvenience of Milton’s design is that it requires 
the description of what cannot be described, the agency of 
spirits: he saw that immateriality supplied no images, and 
that he could not show angels acting but by instruments of 
action; he therefore invested them with form and matter.” 
In illustration of this fancied inconsistency he quotes with 
censure the description of Satan, his shield and spear, forgetting, 
apparently, that in Scripture angels have been seen, and 
walked, and talked, and held swords drawn in their hands, 
to say nothing of the ascription, in compliance with the neces- 
sities of language, of eyes, arms, hands, &c., to Him who is em- 
phatically a Spirit, and whom no man has seen or ever can see. 
br. J. has the arrogance to proceed: “This confusion of spirit 
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and matter which pervades the whole narration of the war in 
heaven fills it with incongruity, and the book in which it is 
related is, I believe, the favourite of children and gradually 
neglected as knowledge is increased.” Perhaps he would have 
said the same of Genesis. 

Of Milton’s language Dr. Johnson asserts that “the truth is, 
that both in prose and verse he had formed his style by a 
perverse and pedantick principle.” “This in all his prose is 
discovered and condemned; for there judgment operates freely, 
neither softened by the beauty nor awed by the dignity of his 
thoughts.” “Of him at last may be said what [Ben] Jonson 
says of Spenser, that he wrote no language, but has formed 
what Butler calls a Babylonish dialect, in itself harsh and bar- 
barous, but made by exalted genius and extensive learning the 
vehicle of so much instruction and so much pleasure, that, like 
other lovers, we find grace in its deformity.” 

Lastly, of the verse, which Milton, who had proved his con- 
summate skill in rime, deliberately chose for all his greater 
works, Johnson says, “The music strikes the ear so faintly that 
it is easily lost unless all the syllables of every line co-operate 
together: this co-operation can only be obtained by the pre- 
servation of every verse unmingled with another as a distinct 
system of sounds, and this distinction can only be obtained by 
the artifice of rhyme. The variety of pauses, so much boasted 
by the lovers of blank verse, changes the measures of an Eng- 
lish poet into the periods of a declaimer, and there are only 
a few skilful and happy readers of Milton who enable their 
audience to perceive where the lines end or begin. Blank 
verse, SAYS an ingenious critic, seems to be verse only to the 
eye. Poetry may subsist without rhyme, but English poetry 
will not often please, nor can rhyme ever be safely spared but 
where the subject is able to support itself.” Certainly, no one 
would compose a nursery song or an amatory trifle in blank 
verse, nor perhaps without the redundant epithets and rime 


would one guess that Johnson meant it for poetry when he 
wrote 


“Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru!” 
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Hallam (Hist. of Literat. of Europe, pt. iv. chap. v.) observes 
that though it has been the custom to compare Milton with 
Homer, there was but little in common between either their 
genius or their works. 

Milton’s favourites were Sophocles and Euripides [he might 
have added Aischylus]; to them he owes the fulness and dignity 
of his style, “his grave enunciation of moral and abstract 
sentiment, and his tone of description, neither condensed like 
that of Dante, nor diffuse like that of the other Italian poets 
and of Homer himself.” Next to these Greek tragedians Vir- 
gil seems to have been his model; of the other Latin poets, 
except Ovid as a source of myths, he makes little or no use. 

“To Dante he bears a much greater likeness; he has in com- 
mon with him a uniform seriousness, for the brighter colour- 
ing of each is but the smile of a pensive mind,” and it would 
be a curious subject for speculation how far, making allowance 
for the three and a half centuries that separated these mighty 
minds, either could have accomplished the works of the other. 

In some respects he must yield the palm to Dante, whose 
heaven, for example, the leading ideas of which are “light, 
music and motion,” is the purer. Milton occasionally carries 
his anthropomorphism too far, as where, il. 353, he borrows 
from Virgil (@n. ix. 134) the 


‘Oath that shook heayen’s whole circumference,” 


and elsewhere. 

“The very artificial style of Milton, sparing of English idiom 
and his study of a rhythm not always the most grateful to our 
ears, but preserving his blank verse from a trivial flow, is the 
cause of the elevation” of his most prosaic lines above ordinary 
prose. “His versification is entirely his own, framed on a 
Latin and chiefly Virgilian model, the pause less frequeptly 
resting on the close of a line than in Homer, and much Jess 
than in our own dramatic poets.” But it is also possible that 
the blank verse of the Italian and Spanish poets whose ex- 
ample he alleges in his defence of his own choice may have 
had some influence on his style. 

In his numerous imitations we must remember his long 
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blindness; he trusted for them all to a memory richly stored 
with thoughts and images which had been the delight of his 
youth, and with which his mind had been so steeped that 
they had become almost his own. 

Among the trifling defects of his style we may mention his 
fondness for “stringing together sonorous names,” sometimes 
obscuring rather than illustrating his meaning, and an osten- 
tatious display of his erudition in the use of scientific and 
technical terms. “But the nature of hissubject demanded a good 
deal of episodal ornament; and this, rather than the precedents 
he might have alleged from the Italian and other poets, is per- 
haps the best apology for what some grave critics have cen- 
sured, viz. his frequent allusion to fable and mythology. They 
give much relief to the severity of the poem, and few readers 
would willingly dispense with them.” 

One grave error, in the opinion of De Quincey, into which 
Milton has fallen is the introduction of an argumentative 
character into the diabolic and even into the divine councils; 
a substitution of rhetoric for poetry, the more surprising since 
no one, even in that age, knew better than he the distinction 
between zntuctive and discursive acts of the mind, between 
immediate and mediate knowledge, and the incompatibility of 
anything but intuition with the Deity. God seesand knows; 
he does not judge, infer, or learn by reasoning; these “are acts 
impossible in the divine nature, and not to be ascribed even 
under the license of figure to any being which transcends the 
limitations of humanity.” 

Macaulay’s judgment on Milton’s supernatural creations 
contrasts strongly with that of Johnson. He says, “The 
spirits of Milton are unlike those of almost all other writers. 
Mis fiends . . . are not metaphysical abstractions, they 
are not wicked men. . . . They have no horns, no tails. 
- . . « Their characters are like their frames marked by a 
certain dim resemblance to those of men, but exaggerated to 
gigantic dimensions and veiled in mysterious gloom.” 

After comparing the gods and demons of A®schylus with 
the angels and devils of Milton, he adds: “But Satan is a 
creature of another sphere. The might of his intellectual 
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nature is victorious over the extremity of pain. Amidst 
agonies which cannot be conceived without horror he delib- 
erates, resolves, and even exults. Against the sword of Mi- 
chael, against the thunder of Jehovah, against the flaming lake 
and the marl burning with solid fire, against the prospect of 
an eternity of unintermitted misery, his spirit bears up un- 
broken resting on its own innate energies, requiring no support 
from anything external, nor even from hope itself.” 

Hazlitt’s examination of Milton’s Satan is so similar to that 
of Macaulay that it would be superfluous to repeat it; but 
his reflections on the character of Adam and Eve in a state of 
innocence are so full of true feeling, and furnish so complete 
a rejoinder to Johnson’s charge of want of human interests, 
that I must not pass them over. 

“Jn their first false step we trace ‘all our future woe, with 

loss of Eden.’ But there was a short and precious interval 
between, like the first blush of morning before the day is over- 
cast with tempest. . . . Theirs was the first delicious taste 
of life. . . . Inthem hung trembling all that was to come 
of it. They were as yet alone in the world . . . wonder- 
ing at their new being, full of enjoyment and enraptured with 
one another, with the voice of their Maker walking in the 
garden and ministering angels attendant on their steps. 
Was there nothing in this scene, which God and nature alone 
witnessed, to interest a modern critic? What need was there 
of action, when the heart was full of bliss and innocence with- 
out it? They had nothing to do but to feel their own happi- 
ness and ‘know to know no more.” . . . They tasted as 
it were for themselves and us, all that there ever was pure in 
human. bliss.” : 

And even after their fall they were not the degraded 
creatures men are now. ‘The pathos is of that mild contem- 
plative kind which arises from regret for the loss of unspeakable 
happiness and resignation to inevitable fate. There is none of 
the fierceness of intermperate passion, none of that agony of 
mind . . . which is the result of the habitual struggle of 
the will with circumstances, irritated by repeated disappoint- 
ment, and constantly setting its desires most eagerly on that 
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which there is an impossibility of attaining. . . . They 
had received their unlooked-for happiness as a free gift from 
their Creator’s hands, and they submitted to its loss, not with- 
out sorrow, but without impious and stubborn repining.” 


Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 


The first edition of the Paradise Lost was published in 1667. 
In the year following the work was issued with a new title- 
page, and with the following note prefixed by the printer :— 

“Courteous Reader, there was no argument at first intended 
to the book ; but for the satisfaction of many that have desired 
it I have procured it, and withal that which stumbled many 
others wky the poem rimes not.” 
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THE VERSE 


“The measure is English heroic verse without rime, as that of 
Homer in Greek, and of Virgil in Latin; rime being no neces- 
sary adjunct or true ornament of poem or good verse, in longer 
works especially, but the invention of a barbarous age to set 
off wretched matter and lame metre; graced indeed by the 
use of some famous modern poets, carried away by custom, 
but much to their own vexation, hindrance, and constraint to 
express many things otherwise, and for the most part worse 
than else they would have expressed them. Not without cause, 
therefore, some both Italian and Spanish poets of prime note 
have rejected rime both in longer and shorter works, as have 
long since our best English tragedies; as a thing of itself to 
all judicious ears trivial and of no true musical delight ; which 
consists only in apt numbers, fit quantity of syllables, and the 
sense variously drawn out from one verse into another: not 
in the jingling sound of like endings, a fault avoided by the 
learned ancients, both in poetry and all good oratory. This 
neglect then of rime, so little is to be taken for a defect, though 
it may seem so perhaps to vulgar readers, that it is rather to 
be esteemed an example set, the first in English, of ancient 
liberty recovered to heroic poem from the troublesome and 
modern bondage of riming.” 

To these remarks of Milton’s we may add that he frequently 
contracts his words by sinking or slurring over a short vowel, 
thus spiret, merit, prison, trial are very constantly pronounced 
as monosyllables. Adventurous, sulphurous, and perilous are 
similarly abridged, even being and hugest, 1. 202, are clipped 
of a syllable, and ignominy, 1. 115, must be read “ignomny” 
or “agnomy.” 

Again he freely introduces the classic figure synalcepha or 
elision of a final vowel before an initial one, thus the before a 
vowel is almost always th’, and glory, 1. 39 and 141, becomes 
glor’. “ Valley of Hinnom,’ |. 404, must be read “val yof” or 
“vale of,” and ’scape for escape in 482. 

Lastly, accents are frequently placed on syllables other than 
as now, ¢.g., obdirate, 1. 58, triumph, 123, dbscene, 406, accéss, &c. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The First Book proposes, first in brief, the whole subject, Man’s 
disobedience, and the loss thereupon of Paradise, wherein he 
was placed : then touches the prime cause of his fall, the serpent, 
or rather Satan in the serpent; who, revolting from God, and 
drawing to his side many legions of angels, was, by the com- 
mand of God, driven out of heaven, with all his crew, into the 
great deep. Which action passed over, the poem hastens into 
the midst of things, presenting Satan, with his angels, now 
fallen into hell, described here not in the centre (for heaven 
and earth may be supposed as yet not made, certainly not yet 
accursed), but to a place of utter darkness, fitliest called Chaos; 
here Satan, with his angels, lying on the burning lake, thunder- 
struck and astonished, after a certain space recovers, as from 
confusion, calls up him who next in order and dignity lay by 
him: they confer of their miserable fall: Satan awakens all 
his legions, who lay till then in the same manner confounded. 
They rise; their numbers; array of battle; their chief leaders 
named according to the idols known afterwards in Canaan and 
the countries adjoining. To these Satan directs his speech, 
comforts them with the hope yet of regaining heaven, but tells 
them lastly of a new world, and a new kind of creature to be 
created, according to an ancient prophecy or report in heaven; 
for, that angels were long before this visible creation, was the 
opinion of many ancient fathers. To find out the truth of this 
prophecy, and what to determine thereon, he refers to a full 
council. What his associates thence attempt. Pandemonium, 
the palace of Satan, rises, suddenly built out of the deep. The 
infernal peers there sit in council. 
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BOOK IL 


Or Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 


1-26. In these majestic lines we have at once the invocation and 
the subject of the poem, an idea which, originating with Homer, 
has been adopted with variations by the writers of every 
subsequent epic poem. Milton’s is the noblest in conception, 
though, as Landor justly observes, 1. 4, 5 and 14-16 are en- 
cumbrances to the thought, and deaden the harmony of the 
verse. : 

Virgil in his #neid, which, like the Odyssey, has a single 
hero, has imitated the opening of the latter, but omitting the 
appeal to the Muse; and Ariosto in his Orlando Furioso, which 
has no pretensions to a religious character, has followed the 
example of Virgil. 

Tasso, in celebrating the exploits of Godfrey of Bouillon in 
the Gerusalemme liberata begins with nearly translating the 
exordium of the @neid; but as beseems the writer of a reli- 
gious poem, the events of which relate to places the most 
sacred to every Christian, he in the second stanza invokes the 
aid of the heavenly Muse, and Milton, as might be expected 
alike from the character of his aspiration and the admiration 
he felt for the genius of Torquato Tasso, has trodden in his 
steps. 

Though greatly inferior both in subject-matter and concep- 
tion, the opening stanzas of Spenser’s Faery Queene may be 
referred to to complete the list of imitations of the Meonian 
Bard. 

2. Mortal here stands for deadly, causing death, a meaning first 
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Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 5 
Sing, heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 


attached to mortalis by Cyprian and the later Roman fathers. 
In classic authors, deadly was expressed by lethalis, and 
mortalis meant, as mortal does now, only liable to death. 

2. Taste-—The act of tasting, now the sensation, or a quantity of 
anything just sufficient to produce the sensation. 

3. Woe.—We have two words, distinct in their origin, though 
resembling one another in sound, and casually in meaning, 
the one a substantive, the other an interjection. The latter, 
better written wo/ is used in the Bible to represent the Greek 
oval and the Latin ve/ In O. E. it was spelled wa/ 

The former O. E. wok (gen. woges), meant wickedness and 
consequently misery. 

4, Loss of Eden.—That is, of the blessings of Paradise, for Milton, 
strictly following the sacred text, “and the Lord God planted 
a garden in Eden” (Gen ii. 8), applies the name of Eden to 
the whole country through which the Euphrates runs, 

**A heaven on earth: for blissful Paradise 
Of God the garden was, by him in the east 
Of Eden planted; Eden stretch’d her line 
From Auran [Charran] eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings ; 
Or where the sons of Eden long before 
Dwelt in Telassar.” 
Book iv. 208-214. 
See also Isaiah xxxvii. 12 for the allusion in the last two 
lines of this extract; and the last we read of our first parents 
in this poem is that they (Book xii. 649) 


~saer’ «Through Eden took their solitary way.” 


6. Secret.—In one sense of the Latin secretus, set apart for a special 
purpose; or it may be because when God gave His laws to 
Moses the mount was covered with clouds and darkness, 
Ex. xix. 16; or simply lonely, retired. 

7. Oreb (more correctly Horeb), and Sinai were peaks of the same 
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That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 

In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 

Rose out of chaos: or if Sion hill 10 
Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 

Fast by the oracle of God; I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 

Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues id 


range. In Deuteronomy the former, in the other books of 
the Pentateuch the latter, is named as the mount whence the 
law was promulgated. 

8. Shepherd.—Moses had near this spot formerly “kept the flocks 
of Jethro his father-in-law” (Ex. iii. 1); or perhaps like the 
Homeric rowhv Nady; and Ps. lxxvii. 20, “Thou leddest thy 
people like a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron.” 

10. Chaos.— Originally a chasm, from the old verb xaivw, to yawn, 
but generally a waste unformed mass, the equivalent of the 
Hebrew tohu bohu, Gen. i. 2. 

10, 11. Sion and Moriah, the latter the scene of Abraham’s temp- 
tation, were two of the hills on which the city of Jerusalem 
was built. The temple stood on Mount Moriah, and between 
them flowed the small and intermittent stream of Siloam or 
Shiloah, Isaiah viii. 6. In Sion David composed his inspired 
poems, and Milton, therefore, in imitation of the Greek poets, 
makes it the favourite dwelling of the heavenly Muse. 

12. Oracle—F rom orare, to pray or plead, or to speak with authority 
(cf. oration); oraculum in Latin was a prediction, counsel, or 
utterance of the gods, then the place where such was pro- 
nounced. In the sense of an inspired utterance it occurs in 
the A. V., Acts vii. 38; Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
Here it means the temple where God communicated His will 
and manifested His presence. 

13. Adventurous.—Daring, aspiring. The word has since acquired 
a taint of recklessness not implied in the text. 

14, Middle.—Mean, unaspiring. Milton uses this as well as other 
words in their classic sense. Cf. Tac., Hist. i. 49, medium in- 
genium, moderate ability. 

15. Above the Aonian mount.—That is, above other poets. The 
(70) C 
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Things unattempted yet in prose or rime. 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for thou know’st; thou from the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 20 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 

And madest it pregnant: what in me is dark, 


mountains of Aonia, afterwards called Bceotia, were the 
reputed haunts of the Muses. Cf. Virgil, Zcl. vi. 65, and 
Georg. iii. 11. 
15. Pursues.—In the classic sense of prosequor. See Virgil, Georg. 
ili. 340, pascua versu prosequar. 
16. This line is a translation of Ariosto’s 
“‘Cosa non detta in prosa mai, ne in rima.” 


Bishop Newton states that in every edition of this poem until 
Bentley’s, this word was spelled rhime. If it were so Milton 
may have had in his mind his protest against “riming end- 
ings,” and wished to invent a word to denote metrical com- 
position only, verse in general. Similarity of sound in the 
endings of the lines he always spelled rime; but the truth is 
that there is only one word aime (A.S. rim, riman = to num- 
ber) for verse, and the application of the term to like endings 
is recent and secondary only. The It. rima has the wider 
connotation, the Fr. vime the more restricted one. There is 
no excuse whatever for retaining the mongrel form rhyme, 
which arose from a false analogy with a totally different 
word rhythm (Gr. pu@uds) a regular succession of movements, 
such as beats in music (It. 7t#mo), and Milton’s rhime, if he 
really wrote it, is no better. He was a scholar and a linguist, 
but philology did not then exist. 

«?, He has hitherto, in compliance with the custom of his prede- 
cessors, invoked the aid of the heavenly Muse; but now, con- 
scious of the incomparably greater dignity of his theme, dis- 
coursing of the acts not of human but of divine and angelic 
persons, boldly appeals to the Holy Spirit to inspire his pen. 

19. Theocritus, Zdyll. xxii. 116. 

21. The A, V. represents the Spirit as making on the face of the 
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Illumine; what is low, raise and support; 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence, 25 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


Say first, for Heaven hides nothing from thy view 


Nor the deep tract of hell; say first, what cause 

Moved our grand parents, in that happy state, 

Favour’d of Heaven so highly, to fall off 30 
From their Creator, and transgress his will? 

For one restraint, lords of the world besides. 

Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? 

The infernal Serpent: he it was, whose guile, 

Stirr’d up with envy and revenge, deceived 35 


2 


a 


21. 
24, 


26. 


33, 


waters, Gen. i. 2. The Hebrew word would, however, be better 
rendered brooding as in the text, like a bird over her young. 


. Dove-like, the form assumed by the Spirit descending on Jesus at 


His baptism, Luke iii. 22. 

Abyss.—a, priv. and Biccos for BvGos, the bottom (of the sea). 

Argument.—The subject or theme, a meaning now falling out 
of use. 

“ Acainst thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in 
thy sight ; that thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, 
and be clear when thou judgest,” Ps. li. 4; “God forbid: 
yea, let God be true, but every man a liar; as it is written, 
That thou mightest be justified in thy sayings, and mightest 
overcome when thou art judged,” Rom. iii. 4. 


. One restraint.—The one thing forbidden as a test of our first. 


parents’ obedience, Gen. ii. 16,17. Keightley’s punctuation 
adopted in the text, implies that they were “lords of the 
world” for or in virtue of one condition or restraint. The 
common reading, which makes no stop after “will” and puts 
the ? after “besides” as if they “transgressed his will” for, on 
account of, or to enjoy the one restraint, although they were 
“lords of the world besides,” is forced and less grammatical. 

34. The question put and answered in imitation of Homer, 
I, i. 8. 


36 
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The mother of mankind; what time his pride 

Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host 

Of rebel angels; by whose aid aspiring 

To set himself in glory above his peers, 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 40 
If he opposed; and with ambitious aim 

Against the throne and monarchy of God 

Raised impious war in heaven, and battle proud, 

With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 45 


36. 


39, 


39. 
40. 


41. 


45. 


What time.—An expression now superseded by while. In the 
older version of Psalm Ixxxi. 7 we haye “and heard thee 
what time as the storm fell upon thee.” A. V.: “I heard thee 
in the secret place of thunder;” and Ps. lvi. 8, A. V. “ What 
time I am afraid.” 

Dr. Bentley finds fault with this line, since Satan was already 
above his peers, v. 812; but the crime is defined in the 
following lines, if indeed “in glory” does not meet the 
pedantic doctor’s cavil. 

Milton frequently avails himself of the classic poetic prac- 
tice of eliding a final vowel before a word beginning with 
another; “glory above” to be read “ glor’ above.” 

Peers.—¥r. pairs, equals. Satan was primus inter pares. 

“For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I 
will exalt my throne above the stars of God: I will sit also 
upon the mount of the congregation, in the sides of,the north: 
I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be like 
the most High” (Isa, xiv. 13.) 

Ambitious.—The history of the word is interesting. Ambio was 
originally simply to go about, then to canvass or seek for 
office, then ambition was applied to the arts employed in 
seeking power or favours, and lastly, to the motives or spirit 
inspiring such efforts. At first neutral, it acquired an un- 
worthy and afterwards a lofty meaning. 


. Monarchy.—The force of the word here lies in the mon, sole 


kingship. dvn apy. 
Ethereal.—In the Greek poets the ai#ip was applied to the higher 
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With hideous ruin and combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 50 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquish’d, rolling in the fiery gulf, 

Confounded, though immortal: but his doom 

Reserved him to more wrath; for now the thought 

Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 55 
Torments him; round he throws his baleful eyes, 

That witness’d huge affliction and dismay, 


region of space as opposed to ayp, the lower or atmosphere. 
Cf. Luke x. 18, “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven.” 

46. Ruin and combustion.—This phrase occurs in an order of both 
Houses of Parliament of 1642, and as Keightley suggests may 
have been a current expression in that day. 

48, Aisch., Prom. Vin. 6. Adamant (a, and daydw, to subdue) meant 
inflexible, not to be broken, and was applied to steel and 
diamond. Diamond is a corruption cf adamant. 

50. An imitation of Hesiod’s description of the fall of the giants. 

50. Space, used by a bold figure for time. He adds “to mortal 
men,” for the scene not being on earth, if indeed the earth 
were as yet created, he does not mean actual days and nights. 

53. Confounded._Stunned and powerless for the time, for being 
immortals they could not be killed. 

56. Baleful.Expressive of torture. Bale, now obsolete, is employed 
by Chaucer for ruin or destruction. A.S. beal. In Gothic 
balwjan=to torment. 

57. Witnessed.—Bore witness to, in which sense it is always used by 
Shakspere and Milton; not as now, simply saw, for it was 
Satan’s own affliction and dismay. 

57. Huge, from A. 8S. hewig, heavy, is now used of concrete objects 
only. 
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Mix’d with obdurate pride and stedfast hate. 
At once, as far as angels ken, he views 

The dismal situation, waste and wild: 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round, 

As one great furnace flamed; yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell; hope never comes, 

» That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed : 

Such place eternal justice had prepared 

For those rebellious; here their prison ordain’d 
In utter darkness; and their portion set 


58. Obdurate to be accented on the middle syllable. 
63. No light.—Subaud. came. 


60 


70 


68. Darkness visible—Gloom. Mr. Marsh in his Zectures on the 


English Language, edited by Dr. W. Smith, p. 98 note. 
“Milton’s use of visible in Par. Lost, i. 63, is remarkable. 
‘Darkness visible’ is not darkness as itself an object of vision, 
a mere curtain of black impenetrable cloud, but it is a sable 
gloom, through which in spite of its profound obscurity, the 
fearful things it shrouded were supernaturally ‘visible.’” 
Compare with this Seneca’s description of the cave of Pau- 
silypo, ‘ Nihil illo carcere longius, nihil illis faucibus obscurius, 
que nobis prestant, non ut per tenebras videamus, sed ut 
ipsas.’ LEpist. lvii. Cf. Zl Penseroso, 80. 


66. Hope never comes. The line 


“Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che entrate.” 
—Dante, Infern. canto 3. 


“All hope abandon, ye who enter here!” has become proverbial. 


72. Utter, though now used in the sense of complete, e.g. utter 


ruin, is in fact the same word as “outer,” and we still speak 
of barristers as called to the utter bar. The A. V. employs 
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As far removed from God and light of heaven, 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 

O, how unlike the place from whence they fell! 75 
There the companions of his fall, o’erwhelm’d 

With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 

He soon discerns; and weltering by his side, 

One next himself in power, and next in crime, 

Long after known in Palestine, and named 80 


both words, and utter in both meanings. ‘Utter destruction” 
(1 Kings xx. 42; Zech. xiv. 11); but Ezek. xlii. 1, “He 
brought me into the utter court.” Spenser, /. Q., iv. 10, 11: 


“Till to the bridge’s utter gate I came.” 


In the A. V. 76 okéros 76 é€wrepov is rendered “outer dark- 
ness” in Mat. viii. 12 and xxv. 30, but Milton prefers the 
older form as more impressive. The more modern sense of 
utter was previously expressed by mere, Latin merus, “The 
more perdition (utter destruction) of the Turkish fleet.’ 
Othello, ii. 2. ‘The mere undoing of the kingdom.” Hen. 
VIII. iii. 2, 1. 329-80, Globe Ed. 

74. Utmost pole—Not the pole of the earth, which may be 
supposed not to have as yet existed, but of the universe, of 
which the earth was, in the Ptolemaic system, to which Milton 
adhered, the centre. See ix. 103; x. 671. The centre is 
often used by old writers without further definition for the 
centre of the earth, and consequently of the universe. 

“T will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 


Within the centre.” 
—-Hamilet, ii. 2., 1. 158 (Globe). 


Bishop Newton remarks that the distance from hell to heaven 
is made by Homer, JJ. viii. 16, equal to that from earth to 
heaven; by Virgil, in. vi. 577, twice, and by Milton thrice 
as far, but their attempts to depict its terrors fall far short 
of his. 

78. Weltering.—An old word for rolling. “He that weltereth a 
stone” (Proy- xxvi. 27, Bible of 1549). 
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Beélzebub: to whom the arch-enemy, 
And thence in heaven call’d Satan, with bold words 
Breaking the horrid silence, thus began :— 

“Tf thou beest he—but O, how fall’n! how changed 
I’rom him who, in the happy realms of light, 85 


81. Beélzebub in the Hebrew, Syriac and Vulgate, but in the Greek 
of the N. T. Beélzebul, an idol worshipped by the Philistines 
at Ekron, 2 Kings i. 2. Baal means the lord; the second 
part of the name has been variously explained. Baalzebub 
would imply “the lord of flies.” Baalzebul, which according 
to some good scholars is the more correct form, “the lord of 
the house.” See Smith’s Aible Dict. for a discussion of this 
question. In the N. T. he is called the Prince of the Devils, 
and therefore he is fitly ranked by Milton as second only 
to Satan himself. 


81, 82. Satan in Hebrew means simply an adversary, and is frequently 
used as such in the historical books of the O. T. As a proper 
name it occurs only in Job i. 6, 12; ii. 1, and Zech, iii. 1, with 
the article, and in 1 Chron. xxi. 1, without it, and in every 
instance as accusing or trying the faith of holy men. In the 
N. T. the name is in constant use. 


84, Beest.—Not the subjunctive mood. Our so-called verb substan- 
tive is made up of fragments of several verbs, of which three 
at least, am, was, and de, can be recognized. 

Addison observes that in this first description and speech 
of Satan all the passions and emotions which mark his 
character—his pride, envy, and revenge, obstinacy, impeni- 
tence, and despair—are skilfully interwoven. 

S14. How fall’n! how changed /—He imitates Isaiah and Virgil at 
once :—“‘ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son 
of the morning!” (Isa. xiv. 12). 

“Heu mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo!” An. 
ii, 274, : 

85. Realm.—Fr. royaume, It. reame, Sp. realme, from regalis. Milton, 
vii. 115, uses realty for royalty, and Chaucer real for royal, 
A 1. 160, really for royally, K. T. 855, and riallyche, Prol. 
378. 
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Clothed with transcendant brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, though bright! If he, whom mutual league, 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 

And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Join’d with me once, now misery hath join’d 90 
In equal ruin: into what pit thou seest, 

From what height fall’n: so much the stronger proved 
He with his thunder; and till then who knew 

The force of those dire arms? yet not for those, 

Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 95 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 

Though changed in outward lustre, that fix’d mind 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 

And to the fierce contention brought along 100 
Innumerable force of spirits arm’d, 

That durst dislike his reign; and, me preferring, 

His utmost power with adverse power opposed 

In dubious battle on the plains of heaven, 


86. Cf. Odyss. vi. 108. 

91. Dr. Bentley proposes to read “and equal ruin,” since it does not 
answer to “in the glorious enterprise,” which is governed by 
“hope and hazard,” not by “join’d with me once.” His 
emendation is for once worthy of consideration. Cf. Ovid, 
Metam. i. 351-4. 

93. He with his thunder.—Satan disdains to utter the name of God, 
though he cannot but acknowledge his superiority. Cf. 1. 257. 


“ All but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater.” 


94, Thus Prometheus defies Zeus. Alsch., Prom. Vinct. 991-7. 


98. High disdain.—The alto sdegno of the Italian poets, a favourite 
expression of Spenser’s. Ff, Q. i. 1, 19. 


“ His gall did grate for grief and high disdain.” 
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And shook his throne. What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost; the unconquerable will, [105 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield, 

And what is else not to be overcome; 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 110 
Extort from me: to bow and sue for grace 

With suppliant knee, and deify his power, 

Who from the terror of this arm so late 

Doubted his empire; that were low indeed ; 

That were an ignominy and shame beneath 115 
This downfall; since, by fate, the strength of gods 

And this empyreal substance cannot fail; 

Since, through experience of this great event, 

In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 

We may with more successful hope resolve 120 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, 

Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 


105-9. Suggested by, but an improvement on Satan’s address to the 
infernal spirits in Tasso, G. DZ. iv. 15. 
105-6 are perhaps more directly from Fairfax’ translation 
“We lost the field, yet lost we not our heart.” 
107, Study.—In the classic sense of studiwm=endeavour, effort after, 
as in xi. 577-8; , 
“All their study bent 
To worship God aright.” 
114. Empire.—Supreme authority, as the Latin imperium. 
115. Jgnominy in Milton and in Shakspere is always pronounced 
ignomy or ignomny, three syilables. 
116. By fate, i.e. they, like God himself, are necessarily immortal. 
117. Empyreal substance = fiery essence, as in Ode on the Circum- 
cision, 7. 
122. Grand, for great, as in 1, 29, 
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Who now triumphs, and in the excess of joy 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heaven.” ~ 
So spake the apostate angel, though in pain, 125 
Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep despair: 
And him thus answer’d soon his bold compeer :— 
“O prince, O chief of many throned powers, 
That led the embattled seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 130 
“earless, endanger’d heaven’s perpetual King; 


123. Triumphs and triumphing are accentuated on the second syllable 
by Milton, Ben Jonson, and Marvell. 

124. Tyranny.—When Milton spoke in his own person, 1. 42, God’s 
supremacy was monarchy; he now, in Satan’s mouth, artfully 
substitutes the word tyranny. In classic Greek a tyrant was 
simply one who possessed himself of absolute power otherwise 
than by inheritance; here the word is probably intended to 
connote, as it does now, abuse of that power however acquired. 

126. Repeats the idea of 1. 125, but more emphatically. Cf. dn. 
i, 208. 

129. That, viz. the powers. 

129. Embattled.—In battle array. Battle and its compounds, though 
found in French, Italian, and Spanish, is one of those words, 
more numerous than most persons imagine, drawn from 
Teutonic sources. Thus it is quite an error to derive knife 
from the Fr. canif, fresh from Fr. fraiche, &c.; the converse 
would be more correct. 

129. Seraphim.—im is the Hebrew plural suffix. The etymology of 
the word seraph, which is found in the vision of Isaiah (chap. 
vi.), is doubtful. They are represented in human form though 
winged, and seem to be intended for real beings, whereas the 
cherubim, like the winged bulls of Assyria, represent the 
divine attributes, and are remarkable as being the only form 
of image allowed to the Israelites. 

130. Conduct = leadership, supreme command. 

131. Bishop Newton says that Beélzebub purposely avoids the word 
“eternal,” which would be incompatible with the thought of 
endangering his rule. Mr. R. C, Browne doubts this and 
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And put to proot his high supremacy, 

Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or fate: 

Too well I see and rue the dire event, 

That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 135 
Hath lost us heaven, and all this mighty host 

In horrible destruction laid thus low; 

As far as gods and heavenly essences 

Can perish: for the mind and spirit remains 

Invincible, and vigour soon returns; 140 
Though all our glory extinct, and happy state 

Here swallow’d up in endless misery. 

But what if he our Conqueror (whom I now 

Of force believe almighty, since no less 

Than such could have o’erpower’d such force as ours,) 145 
Have left us this our spirit and strength entire, 

Strongly to suffer and support our pains? 


refers to Milton’s “Ode on the Nativity;” but it is more 
likely that in his juvenile poem he was less discriminating in 
his choice of words, for in 1. 637, &c., of this book Beélzebub 
further explains his meaning: 
“But he, who reigns 
Monarch in heaven, till then as one secure 


Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute, 
Consent, or custom.” 


Indeed 1. 113 shows clearly enough that Beélzehub was not 
certain whether the Almighty rules only by strength, or 
chance, or by fate, in which last case alone he would be eternal 
king. For fate, cf. 1. 116. 

134, Hvent.—Conclusion, not as now simply occurrence. 

141. Glory.—To be pronounced as one syllable by elision of y before 
another vowel. 

141. Lxtinct.—Extinguished as a flame. 

144. Of force = per force, by compulsion. 

144-147. Note the emphatic tautology of “force . . . such force, 
and strength entire . . . strongly to suffer.” 
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That we may so suffice his vengeful ire; 

Or do him mightier service, as his thralls 

By right of war, whate’er his business be, 150 

Here in the heart of hell to work in fire, 

Or do his errands in the gloomy deep: 

What can it then avail, though yet we feel 

Strength undiminish’d, or eternal being, 

To undergo eternal punishment?” 155 

Whereto with speedy words the arch-fiend replied :— 
“Fall’n cherub, to be weak is miserable, 


149. Thralls.—A. 8. threl, Dan. trel, a slave, the expression in full 
was threl theow, possibly past part. of thirlean, to pierce or 
drill. ‘“Thurlie his eare mid anum ele,” “ Drill his ear with 
an awl” (Ex. xxi. @). The word thrall is now obsolete except 
in the compounds thraidom and enthral. 


“To do me business in the veins of the earth.”—Temvpest, i. 2. 


152. Hrrand.—A. S. erend, tidings, news, message, embassy. 
Angels were “Godes wrend gast,” God’s messengers to man, 

152. Gloomy.—Not merely dark, but where the light gleams dimly, 
See 1. 182. 

154, Being = existence. 

157. Milton, in permitting one fallen spirit to address another as a 
cherub, seems to have departed from his strict adherence to 
Hebrew usage in deference to popular language, which makes 
cherubim and seraphim but different ranks or classes of the 
angelic host. ‘The cherubim of Scripture are never repre- 
sented as holding intercourse with men, or possessing human 
sympathies, or even a personality of their own. They seem, 
like the Sphinxes and Gryphons, to be simply allegorical 
representations of the divine attributes, and to surround the 
throne, to draw the chariot, and indicate the presence of 
God. Not being then ‘‘the likeness of any ‘thing’ in 
heaven or earth,” one can understand how they constitute 
an exception, apparently, not actually, to the second com- 
mandment, in other cases so rigidly enforced. They are named 
in Gen. iii. 24 and Ps. xviii. 10. described as winged in Ex, 
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Doing or suffering: but of this be sure, 

To do aught good never will be our task, 

But ever to do ill our sole delight; 160 
As being the contrary to his high will, 

Whom we resist. If then his providence 

Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

Our labour must be to pervert that end, 

And out of good still to find means of evil: 165 
Which oft-times may succeed, so as perhaps 

Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 

His inmost counsels from theirdestined aim. 

But see! the angry Victor hath recall’d 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 170 


xxv. 18, &., 1 Kings vi. 23, &c., 2 Chron. iii. 11, &c., and in 
greater detail in Eze. i. 5-14, 22-25, and chap. x., being 
composite animal forms, doubtless the same as the “beasts ” 
or living creatures of the Apocalypse. In Eze. x. 14 is a 
mention of “‘the head of a cherub” as distinguished from the 
heads of man, lion, and eagle, attributed to the remaining 
three. 

167. If I fail not.—If I mistake not; nisi fallor in Latin. 

169. Dr. Bentley calls attention to the discrepancy between this 
account of their defeat and that given by the angel Raphael 
in vi. 880-884; 


« 


Sole victor from the expulsion of his foes 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turned ; 

To meet him, all his saints who silent stood 
Eye-witnesses of his almighty acts 

With jubilee advanced.” 


But what the pedant deems a defect is evidently designed. 
Satan, who would not own the superiority of Messiah, and 
still dreams of revenge, is unwilling to attribute his overthrow 
to the irresistible might of his single arm, just as he doubts 
or affects to doubt the “eternal” nature of God’s monarchy, 
referring it rather to custom, general consent, or strength, 
which may not prove invincible. 
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Back to the gates of heaven: the sulphurous hail, 
Shot after us in storm, o’erblown, hath laid 
The fiery surge, that from the precipice 

Of heaven received us falling; and the thunder, 
Wing’d with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 
Let us not slip the occasion, whether scorn 

Or satiate fury yield it from our foe. 

Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves; 
There rest, if any rest can harbour there; 


172. Hath laid = hath stilled. 
176. His for tts. 


47 


175 


180 


185 


The A. S. personal pronoun was he, heo, hit. For heo we 
have substituted she, fem. of the demonstrative se, seo, thaet. 
The personal possessive was his, hire, his, as always in 
Chaucer. The form zs arose in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, derived by a false construction from “it.” Its occur- 
rence in the A. V. Bible in Ley. xxv. 5, is a modern printer’s 
error, his or her being always used elsewhere. Milton does 
occasionally employ the newer form, but gives a preference to 


the older. See 1. 592. 


178, Let us not slip the occasion.—To slip, where we should now say 
to let slip, occurs in Macbeth, ii. 3: “I had almost slipt the 
hour;” and in Comus, 743, the “let” is certainly an interpola- 


tion of the printers, spoiling the metre: 


*< Tf you [let] slip time, like a neglected rose 
It withers on the stalk with languished head.” 


185. Harbour—The primary meaning of this word is accommoda- 
tion, and it is only in English and in the single French word 
havre that it is used of a haven for ships. In every other 


language it means a lodging or inn for travellers. 


The It. 
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And, reassembling our afflicted powers, 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our enemy; our own loss how repair; 
How overcome this dire calamity; 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope; 190 
If not, what resolution from despair.” 
Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate, 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 195 
Lay floating many a rood; in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of menstrous size, 
Titanian, or Earth-born, that warr’d on Jove, 


albergo, Sp. albergue, and the O. Fr. herberge, are from the 
Low L. herebergiwm, but this is not traceable to any root in 
the classic language, and was doubtless borrowed, like many 
other words, from the German mercenaries in the service 
of Rome, or the Gothic conquerors of the later empire. 
Herberg is common to all the Teutonic languages; bergen is 
plainly to shelter, the only open question is the meaning of 
the syllable her, and if the word were borrowed from the 
German soldiery, who used it of their quarters, Vossius’ 
reference of it to /7eer, an army, is the most probable. In 
English we use it rather of shelter in general and figurative 
language as well as of a port for ships, never as in the Latin 
languages of an inn. 

186. Aflicted.—In the Latin sense of routed, utterly broken. 

186, Powers = forces. 


“The gentle Archbishop of York is up 
With well-appointed powers.”—2 Hen. 1V. i. 1. 


191. Jf not.—Bentley says “if none” would be more correct syntax. 

192. Mate could not now be employed in elevated style. 

193. Uplift = uplifted. Cf. the description of two monstrous ser- 
pents in nerd, ii. 206, 

196. Cf. dneid, vi. 596, 

198. din, vi. 580, 
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Briareos, or Typhon, whom the den 

By ancient Tarsus held; or that sea-beast 200 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 

Created hugest that swim the ocean stream: 

Him, haply, slumbering on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff, 

Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 205 


199. Briareos was, however, not one of the Titans. 

199. Typhon or Typhaon and Ty)hwus.—By some the same, but by 
Hesiod two persons. His den, according to Pindar and Pom- 
ponius Mela, was in Cilicia, of which Tarsus was the capital. 
Milton got the allusion to Tarsus from Nonnus’ enormous 
epic of forty-eight books. 

201. Leviathan, which is plainly formed from a Hebrew word 
meaning, to wind or encircle, cannot but be intended prim- 
arily for some huge serpent, as is clearly expressed in Isaiah 
xxvii. 1, but the description of its habits in Job xli. shows 
that there at least the crocodile is intended, as would seem 
also by the context in Ps. lxxiv. 14. In Ps. civ. 26, on the 
other hand, some sea animal, probably the whale, is thus cailed, 
and Milton in designating him a sea beast, the hugest in the 
ocean and met with on the coast of Norway, plainly adopts 
the last-named interpretation. 

204. Night-foundered = benighted, as in Comus, 1. 483: 


“Some one like us night-foundered here.” 


Milton in inventing an epithet has here fallen into error. 
Founder is from the Fr. fondre, and strictly means to sink 
as a ship; Chaucer uses it (K. T., 1829) of a horse falling to 
the ground; in any case the compound night-foundered is 
meaningless. 

205.—Milton got this fable from Hakluyt or Olaus Magnus, whose 
History of the Northern Nations had been translated into 
English in 1658, but implies his incredulity in the phrase “as 
seamen tell.” Milton wrote “iland,” the proper spelling, the 
s having crept in through a false analogy with is/e, which is 
the French, as 2sola is the Italian for the Latin insula; tland 
(island) being formed of two Teutonic words, the former of 
(70) D 
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With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 

Invests the sea, and wished morn delays. | 

So stretch’d out huge in length the arch-fiend lay, 
Chain’d on the burning lake; nor ever thence 216 
Had risen or heaved his head, but that the will 

And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 

Left him at large to his own dark designs; 

That with reiterated crimes he might 

Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 215 
Evil to others; and, enraged, might see 

How all his malice served but to bring forth 

Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy shown 

On man by him seduced; but on himself 

Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance pour’d. 220 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 

His mighty stature; on each hand the flames, 

Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and roll’d 
In billows, leave in the midst a horrid vale. 

Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 225 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air 


which is seen in the oes of Norway and Shetland, the atts of 
the Thames, &c. 

206, A mistake. The whale is a mammal and has no scales. 

210. Chained.—“For if God spared not the angels that sinned, but 
cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgment,” 2 Pet. ii. 4; “And 
the angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains, under 
darkness, unto the judgment of the great day,” Jude 6. 

226.—The coneeit of the air feeling an unusual weight is borrowed 
from Spenser’s 7. Q. I. xi. 18: 

“When with his waving wings displayed wide, 
Himself up high he lifted from the ground, 
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That felt unusual weight, till on dry land 

He lights; if it were land that ever burn’d 

With solid, as the lake with liquid fire; 

And such appear’d in hue, as when the force 230 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 

Torn from Pelorus, or the shatter’d side 

Of thundering Aitna, whose combustible 

And fuel’d entrails thence conceiving fire, 

Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 235 
And leave a singed bottom all involved 

With stench and smoke: such resting found the sole 

Of unblest feet. Him follow’d his next mate; 

Both glorying to have ’scaped the Stygian flood, 


And with strong flight did forcibly divide 
The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 
Her flitting parts and element unsound 

To bear so great a weight.” 


232, Pelorus.—Now Capo di Faro, on the north-east extremity of 
Sicily. 

233. Thundering Aitna.—An epithet taken from Virgil, #n. iii. 371. 

235. Subliming is an operation in chemistry, in which volatile solids 
are separated from their impurities. Sulphur, arsenic, cam- 
phor are thus obtained pure. It is analogous to the distilla- 
tion of liquids. 

237. Ruskin (Mod. Painters, iii. 2, 3), with some justice, draws a 
comparison, unfavourable to our poet, between this too mate- 
rial and overdone description, and the simpler but grandly 
suggestive passage in Dante’s Il Purgatorio, xxvi. 4-8. 

239. Gloryung.—Boasting, though from 1]. 210, et seq., falsely. 

239. Stygcan.—The Styx, a river of the infernal regions, so named 
from orvyvds, hateful; the idea being suggested to the imagi- 
native mind of the Greeks by a real river of that name in a 
wild mountainous district of Arcadia. This river is now called 
Mavpovypia, from wadpos, which in Mod. Greek=black (anc. 
duavpos, dim, gloomy, and vypds = flowing, or vepdv = water, 
a word from the same root as the ancient yypds=humidus ” 
(av and ev in Mod. Greek are sounded qv, ev). 
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As gods, and by their own recover’d strength, 240 
Not by the sufferance of supernal Power. 

“Ts this the region, this the soil, the clime,” 
Said then the lost archangel, “this the seat 
That we must change for heaven? this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light? Be it so, since he, 245 
Who now is Sovran, can dispose and bid 
What shall be right: farthest from him is best, 
Whom reason hath equall’d, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells! Hail, horrors! hail, 250 
Infernal world! and thou, profoundest hell, 
Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 


244. Change = exchange for. The sentence is inverted, the object 
preceding the verb, in imitation of the Latin idiom. 

246, Sovran.—Always spelled thus by Milton. L. supremus, It. 
sovrano, O. Fr. sowveraign, Mod. Fr. souverain. The g insin- 
uated itself into the older French word through a false 
analogy with régne, as if it meant superregnans and was 
introduced by the Normans into our language. It means 
simply highest; as, “sovereyn prys” = highest renown (Ch. 
Prol. 67); “sovereign remedy,” &e., and is only accidentally 
associated with the idea of reigning in such expressions as 
sovereign rule, power, &c., in which the other equivalent 
word supreme might be substituted. Milton’s familiarity 
with Italian may have determined his spelling, but the 
French have long dropped the g, and why should not we? 

247.—Bentley quotes the Greek proverb Ildppw Acbs re Kau Kepauvon. 

248.—He denies any superiority but that of force to God, repeating 
his assertion in the use of the word equals, 1. 249. Equall’d, 
z.e. has made equal, not greater. 

250, Hail, horrors! hail, &ce.—So Ajax, in Soph Ajax, 895. 

252,—He claims hell as his kingdom. Cf. 1. 262, 263. 
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Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what I should be; all but less than he 

Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at least 

We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 

Here for his envy; will not drive us hence: 

Here we may reign secure; and in my choice 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell: 

Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 

But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 

The associates and copartners of our loss, 

Hie thus astonish’d on the oblivious pool; 

And call them not to share with us their part 

In this wuhappy mansion; or once more 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 

Regain’d in heaven, or what more lost in hell?” 
So Satan spake, and him Beélzebub 

Thus answer’d: “Leader of those armies bright, 

Which but the Omnipotent none could have foil’d, 

If once they hear that voice, their liveliest pledge 
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255.—In Marlowe’s Faustus, Mephistopheles, when asked how he has 


escaped from hell, replies: 


“Why this is hell, nor am I out of it.” 


263.—Cf. Prometheus’ answer to Mercury, Aisch. Prom. 


Vine. 


965-8. And Grotius in his Adamus Faul, from which Milton 


seems occasionally to have borrowed, but improved: 


“Nam, me judice 
Regnare dignum est ambitu, etsi in Tartaro; 
Alto preesse Tartaro siquidem juvat 
Coelis quam in ipsis servi obire munia.” 


266. Astonished = thunderstruck. 


266. Oblivious pool—Causing oblivion, like “ forgetful lake” in ii, 74. 
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Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 275 
In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it raged, in all assaults 
Their surest signal, they will soon resume 
New courage, and revive, though now they lie 
Grovelling and prostrate on yon lake of fire, 280 
As we erewhile, astounded and amazed: 
No wonder, fall’n such a pernicious height.” 

He scarce had ceased when the superior fiend 
Was moving toward the shore; his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, ind round, 285 
Behind him cast; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders, like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 


276. Edge of battle may be an imitation of the Latin acies, line of 
battle, like rrodéguovo yedtipat, Il. viii. 553. 
284. Was moving.—A latinism for began to move. 


287. Homer, Jl. xix. 373, compares the shield of Achilles to the 
moon in splendour; but here, from the context the idea seems 
rather that of size. 


288. Tuscan artist—Galileo, mentioned by name in vy. 262. Milton 
when in Italy had visited him and conceived a profound 
respect for his intellect and courage ; but though sympathizing 
with him as a victim of Papal persecution, he does not seem 
to have accepted his astronomical views. Cf. 1. 78, 74, and 
especially ix. 103; x. 671. Galileo’s name has been ever since 
attached to the simple form of telescope with a double- 
convex object-glass and double-coneave eye-piece, used for 
field, sea, and opera glasses, giving an erect image. Artist, 
though now conventionally restricted to painters and sculptors, 
meant originally one distinguished for skill; art and artful 
retain the sense, artistic being used of beauty in form and 
colour. Science teaches why a phenomenon is; art how to do 
anything. Science can be wholly taught ; art must be learned 
or acquired by practice. 
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At evening, from the top of Fesolé, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 290 
Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 

Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 

Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, 

He walk’d with to support uneasy steps 295 
Over the burning marl; not like those steps 

On heaven’s azure: and the torrid clime 

Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire. 

Nathless he so endured, till on the beach 

Of that inflamed sea he stood, and call’d 300 


289. Fesolé or Fiesole, the ancient Fesule, a hill north-east of Flor- 
ence. 

290. Valdarno, or as it should be written Val d’ Arno, the valley of 
the Arno, in which Florence lies. 

291. Galileo discovered the inequalities of the moon’s surface, which 
he took to be seas, continents, &c., though the existence of 
water on that globe has been since disproved. 

292. Milton outdoes his predecessors in proportion to the greater 
magnitude of his hero, as in 1. 74. Homer, Odyss. ix. 322, 
compares the club of Polyphemus to the mast of a ship; and 
Virgil, Zn. iii. 659, gives him a pine to walk with. 

294. Ammiral.—tThe history of this word has been ingeniously traced 
by Sir H. Spelman from the Arabic al emir, the emir or 
prince, especially one of the descendants of Mahomed, adopted 
like many other Arabic words by the Spaniards, as almirante ; 
it was applied to governors of large provinces, e.g. of Castile, 
just as they still use the title of captain-general, as well as 
to the commander of a fleet. The Italian ammiraglio, and 
the French and English terms, have never been used except 
in the latter sense, and at one time for the leading and 
largest vessel in a fleet, the flagship as we now say, which is 
the meaning of the word here. 

296. Marl.—Soft rich soil. 

299. Nathless.—O. E. for nevertheless, frequent in Chaucer. 

800. Inflamed,—In its primary or Latin sense of in flames, burning. 
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His legions, angel forms, who lay intranced, 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

In Vallambrosa, where the Etrurian shades 

High over-arch’d imbower; or scatter’d sedge 

Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm’d 305 
Hath vex’d the Red-Sea coast, whose waves o’erthrew 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, 


301. Intranced.—Cf. confounded, 1. 53, and astonished, 1. 266, now 
chiefly used of being overpowered with joy. 


303. Vallambrosa.—A richly wooded spot some eighteen miles from 
Florence. Virgil, dn. vi. 309, has a similar figure, but as 
usual Milton has improved on the thought, for the fallen 
angels are not merely as countless as the leaves, but like 
them lying in confused heaps, driven before the blast. The 
name is Vaile ombrosa, or the shady vale. Cf. also Byron’s: 


“Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown.” 


3804, Sedge.—One of the Hebrew names of the Red Seais Yam Suph, 
which Gesenius renders the sea of weeds. Suph throughout 
the O. T. being applied to rushes and weeds, whether in rivers 
or seas; the “flags” of the A. V., among which the infant 
Moses was laid, those of Job viii, 11 and Is. xix. 6, being 
referred to rivers, and the “weeds” of Jonah ii. 5, as plainly 
to the ocean. Probably the zostera or sea-wrack, a marine 
green sedge, not a sea-weed, is here intended. 


305. Orion, a Boeotian hunter, was after death placed among the stars. 
He is associated by the pocts with the storms of autumn. 


307. Pharaoh being a title of all the Egyptian kings, Milton, follow- 
ing Sir W. Raleigh’s History of the World, identifies the 
oppressor of the israelites with Busiris, who, according to 
Greek legends, sacrificed to Zeus all strangers who entered 
his kingdom. Hercules, whom he had bound and was about 
to slay, burst his chains and killed the tyrant. Memphis, a 
city on the west bank of the Nile, about ten miles from the 
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While with perfidious hatred they pursued 

The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 

From the safe shore their floating carcases 310 
And broken chariot-wheels: so thick bestrewn, 

Abject and lost, lay these, covering the flood, 

Under amazement of their hideous change. 

He call’d so loud, that all the hollow deep 

Of hell resounded: “ Princes, potentates, 315 
Warriors, the flower of heaven, once yours, now lost, 

Tf such astonishment as this can seize 

Eternal spirits: or have ye chosen this place 

After the toil of battle to repose 

Your wearied virtue, for the ease you find 320 
To slumber here, as in the vales of heaven? 

Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 

To adore the Conqueror? who now beholds 

Cherub and seraph rolling in the flood, 

With scatter’d arms and ensigns, till anon 32 
His swift pursuers from heaven gates discern 


ou 


‘Pyramids, contained the palace of the Pharaohs and the 
temples of Apis and Serapis. 

307. Chivalry, for cavalry.—The Italian cavalleria bears both mean- 
ings. Our words are but divergent forms. 

208. Perfidious.—In allusion to Pharaoh’s repeated retractations of 
his promise to let Israel go. 

309. The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld, &c.—Ex. xiv. 30, “Thus 
the Lord saved Israel that day out of the hand of the 
Egyptians; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the 
sea-shore.” 

812. Abject.—In its literal and Latin sense, thrown down, cast away. 

820. Virtwe.—( Virtus, as dpery). Valour, manhood. 

325. Anon = in an instant, an one. In O. E. anon, by-and-by, and 
presently, all meant immediately, straightway, not as they do 
now, after some delay. This should be ever kept in mind in 
reading the Bible. 
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The advantage, and descending, tread us down 

Thus drooping, or with linked thunderbolts 

Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 

Awake, arise; or be for ever fallen!” 330 
They heard, and were abash’d, and up they sprung 

Upon the wing; as when men wont to watch 

On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 335 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel; 

Yet to their general’s voice thtey soon obey’d, 

Innumerable. As when the potent rod 

Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 

Wav’'d round the coast, up call’d a pitchy cloud 340 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 

That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 

Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile: 

So numberless were those bad angels seen, 

Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 345 

*T wixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires: 


328, Cf. din, i. 44, 45 of Ajax Oileus. 
335. Nor did they not.—A classic affectation. 


338, Exod. x. 13, ‘“ And Moses stretched forth his rod over the land 
of Egypt, and the Lord brought an east wind upon the land 
all that day, and all that night; and when it was morning, 
the east wind brought the locusts.” 

341. Warping.—Milton probably means flying in an undulatory 
course, or simply borne along on the wind. This is incorrect: 
the A.S. wearpian is to twist, or to hurl with an indirect and 
rotatory impetus. The idea of obliquity underlies every 
modern sense of the word, whether in weaving, carpentry or 
seamanship. 

345. Cope-—Dome or vault. Cop is an old word implying top; 

cap and coping are from the same. 


’ 
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Till, as a signal given, the uplifted spear 

Of their great sultan waving to direct 

Their course, in even balance down they light 

On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain. 350 
A multitude, like which the populeus north 

Pour’d never from her frozen loins, to pass 

Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 

Came like a deluge on the south, and spread 

Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. 355 
Forthwith from every squadron and each band 

The heads and leaders thither haste, where stood 

Their great commander; godlike shapes and forms 
Excelling human, princely dignities, 

And powers, that erst in heaven sat on thrones; 360 
Though of their names in heavenly records now 

Be no memorial, blotted out and rased 

By their rebellion from the Book of Life. 

Nor had they yet among the sons of Eve 

Got them new names; till, wandering o’er the earth, 365 


348. Sultan.—Appropriately applied to the leader of an infidel host. 

848. Waving.—Agreeing, like L. abl. abs., with spear, not with 
sultan. 

351. He had compared the evil spirits when scattered to the leaves 
of autumn; when on the wing to locusts; and now, when 
rallied on the plains, to the hosts of northern barbarians who 
overthrew the civilization of Western Christendom. 

353. Rhene.—The Rhine. Danaw, the Danube, in Ger. Donau. 
These names are used by Spenser. 


354. “And overflowed all countries far away, 
Like Noye’s great flood.”—F’. Q. ii. 10, 15. 


355. Bencath.—Southwards from. The Vandals overran Spain, and, 
crossing the strait, settled in Northern Africa. 


861. Ps. ix. 5, “Thou hast rebuked the heathen, thou hast destroyed 
the wicked, thou hast put out their name for ever and ever.” 
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Through God’s high sufferance for the trial of man, 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 

Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 

God their Creator, and the invisible 

Glory of him that made them to transform 370 

Oft to the image of a brute, adorn’d 

With gay religions full of pomp and gold, 

And devils to adore for deities: 

Then were they known to men by various names, 

And various idols through the heathen world. 375 
Say, Muse, their names theh known, who first, who last, 


366, Sufferance.—Permission, as now, but in the seventeenth century 
it was also used in the sense of suffering. Hooker, Ecel. 
Pol. v. 48, speaks of “the sufferances of Christ.” 

367. Amos ii. 4, “Their lies caused them to err;” also Jer. xvi. 19. 

369, &c. Taken from Rom. i. 22, 23, “ Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the uncor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” 

372. Religions, i.e. religious rites, as Cicero uses the word in his De 
Legibus, i. 15, “rveliziones et ceremonias.” 

373, Lev. xvii. 7, “And they shall no more offer their sacrifices 
unto devils, after whom they have gone a whoring. This 
shall be a statute for ever unto them throughout their 
generations;” see also Dent, xxxii. 17; 2 Chron, xi. 15; 
Ps. evi.'373; 1 Cori x. 20; 21: 

274, Were.—They became known, 

376, Homer for his catalogue of ships, and Virgil of warriors, in- 
voked the Muse afresh; but Warburton remarks that while 
their poems would have been as complete without such lists, 
Milton’s enumeration of the false gods of the pagan world is 
an essential part of his scheme, being in fact a history and an 
explanation of the origin of heathenism and saperstition in 
the influence of evil spirits. It is, too, no mere mythology, but 
has the sanction of Scripture in the passages referred to in the 
note on 1. 373. 


876. Their names then known.—The names they bore in: heaven 
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Roused from the slumber on that fiery couch 

At their great emperor’s call; as next in worth 

Came singly where he stood on the bare strand; 
While the promiscuous crowd stood yet aloof. ~ 380 
The chief were those, who, from, the pit of hell 
Roaming to seek their prey on earth, durst fix 

Their seats long after next the seat of God, 

Their altars by his altar, gods adored 

Among the nations round; and durst abide 385 
Jehovah thundering out of Sion, throned 

Between the cherubim: yea, often placed 

Within his sanctuary itself, their shrines, 
Abominations; and with cursed things 

His holy rites and solemn feasts profaned, 390 
And with their darkness durst affront his light. 

First, Moloch, horrid king, besmear’d with blood 


are forgotten, see 1. 361. Those he is about to give are 
such as they acquired after their fall, having all evil significa- 
tions. 

378. Worth and worthy in our older writers meant power, intelligence, 
influence, and did not as now connote goodness, or what we 

call moral worth. 

_ 882. 1 Peter v. 8, “Your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.” 

-383- 390. Alluding to the worship of Ashtaroth, Moloch, &c., not 
only by the aboriginal nations of Palestine, but too often 
by the Israelites themselves, who set up “high places” and 
“oroves” to their idols throughout their land, and even in 
Jerusalem itself. See Kings, Chron., passim, especially 
2 Kings xxi. 4, 5, where it is said that Manasseh set up their 
altars in the temple itself. 

391. Affront = confront. 

}} 892, Molech, like the Heb. Melek or Melech, » component of many 

i proper names, means simply the king. The Hebrew word is 

Molech, The spelling Moloch has found its way through the 
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Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears; 

Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 

Their children’s cries unheard, that pass’d through fire 
To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite [395 


LXX. into Amos v. 26, and the quotation from that version 
in Acts vii. 43. Everywhere else it is written Molech in the 
A.V. He was the national god of the Ammonites as Chemosh 
was of the Moabites. They and Baal, or as they are collec- 
tively styled, Baalim, were various forms under which the god 
of fire was worshipped by the Canaanites and neighbouring 
races, and there is reason to believe that the rites of the old 
Mexicans and Peruvians Were traceable tc the same source. 
See Hyde Clark’s papers on prehistoric philology and mytho- 
logy. Human sacrifices by fire were a leading feature of 
that religion as distinguished from Sabeism, or worship of 
the heavenly bodies. It has been attempted to explain away 
the phrase ‘‘causing their children to pass through the fire,” 
as implying a passing between two fires, a symbolical rite 
or lustration, purifying them by fire, as other religions do 
by water; but the story of Mesha, King of Moab, 2 Kings 
iii. 27, when threatened by the combined armies of Judah, 
Israel, and Edom, offering his son as an expiatory sacrifice, 
the horror with which the practice is mentioned in the 
0. T., and the accounts of the human holocausts of Mexico, 
afford overwhelming evidence of such bloody rites. Rab- 
binic traditions describe the process in detail. See Kimchi on 
2 Kings xxiii. 10. Sanchoniatho attributes the same custom 
to the Pheenicians, and Diodorus Siculus tells how the 
Carthaginians, when besieged by Agathocles, King of Syra- 
cuse, offered 200 noble children and 300 voluntary victims to 
the god whom he calls Saturn. The Phoenicians and Cartha- 
ginians were Canaanites. 

297. Milton, relying on Jud. xi. 13, supposes the whole region 
between the Arnon, the northern boundary of Moab, and the 
Jabbok by Mount Gilead, which included the districts of 
Argob’ and Bashan, to have originally belonged to the 
Ammonites, and to have been conquered from them by the 
Amorites from the west of Jordan. But this is disproved by 
Jephtha’s reply, and everywhere else that region is said to 
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Worshipp’d in Rabba and her watery plain, 

In Argob and in Bashan, to the stream 

Of utmost-Arnon. Nor content with such 

Audagious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 400 
Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 

His temple right against the temple of God, 

On that opprobrious hill; and made his grove 
The.-pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 


have belonged to the Amorite kings Sihon and Og, while the 
territory of the children of Ammon lay to the east of it. The 
poet seems to intimate that even in the time of Solomon the 
Ammonites dwelt by the Arnon, but this was evidently a slip 
of his memory (Keightley). 

In 2 Sam. xii. 27 Rabba is called the City of Waters. 

403. That opprobrious hill_—To the east of Mt. Moriah, on which 
stood the temple, were three contiguous hills collectively 
known as the Mount of Olives. On the middle one Solomon 
errected high places and altars for the gods of his alien 
wives, 1 Kings xi. 7. They were pulled down by Hezekiah, 
2 Chron. xxxi. 1, and the ground “defiled” by Josiah, 
2 Kings xxiii. 13, after which it was called the Hill of Corrup- 
tion. 

404. The Valley of Hinnom.—Ge Hinnom or Gehenna now Wddy 
Jehennam, a narrow rocky ravine to the south and south- 
west of Jerusalem, through which passed the frontier line of 
the countries of Judah and Benjamin. It formed part of 
the royal demesnes or “king’s garden,” and in the heights 
at the eastern extremity were the temples of Moloch and 
Chemosh. Here for many years the horrid rites were from 
time to time revived in a spot called Tophet, from toph, a 
drum or timbrel, these instruments being used to drown the 
shrieks of the victims. Cf. 1. 394, 395. After the desecra- 
tion of the whole place by Josiah it became the common 
cesspool of the city; here it is said the bodies of criminals 
were burned, and the name Gehenna, associated as it was 
with those diabolic rites and horrid orgies, was used by the 
later Jews to denote the place of future eternal torment. 
See 2 Kings xxiii. 10; Jer. vii, 31, &c. 
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And black Gehenna call’d, the type of hell. 405 
Next Chemos, the obscene dread of Moab’s sons, 
From Aroer to Nebo, and the wild 

Of southmost Abarim; in Hesebon 

And Horonaim, Seon’s realm, beyond 

The flowery dale of Sibma clad with vines, 410 
And Eleiile to the asphaltic pool: 

Peor his other name, when he enticed 

Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile, 

To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe. 

Yet thence his lustful orgies he enlarged 415 
Even to that hill of scandal, by the grove 

Of Moloch homicide, lust hard by hate; 

Till good Josiah drove them thence te hell. 


406. Chemosh.—The national god of the Moabites, Num, xxi. 29; 
Jer. xlviii. 7, 18, 46, and perhaps also worshipped by the 
Ammonites, Jud. xi. 24. Jerome identifies him with Baal 
Peor, whence Milton calls him the obscene. 

407, &c. All these places were to the north of the Arnon, and 
therefore within the territories of the Ammonites. It would 
seem, however, that after the fall of the kingdom of Israel 
the Moabites crossed the Arnon and seized part of the lands 
which the tribes of Reuben and Gad had wrested from the 
Ammonites, so that Isaiah (chap. xv.) and Jeremiah (chap. 
xlviii.) refer them to the Moabites, and Milton follows their 
authority. Abarim was a range of mountains over against 
Jericho, Nebo being one of the peaks. Milton seems to be 
somewhat out as to the situation of the Dead Sea, the 
“asphaltic pool,’ which was actually to the south or south- 
west of the Abarim. 

412, Peor, possibly the same as Chemosh, was identical with the 
Tammuz of Hzekiel viii. 14, and analogous to the Priapus of 
the Greeks. For an account of his unchaste worship see 
Num. xxv. 

417. Lust hard by hate—The bitter fruits of lasciviousness are 
finely enforced in this terse but pregnant sentence. 
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With these came they, who, from the bordering dood 

Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 420 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 

Of Baalim and Ashtaroth, those male, 

These feminine: for spirits, when they please, 


420. The brook that parts Egypt from Syrian ground.—The “river of 
Egypt,” or the Besor, probably =the Wady-El-Arish. 

422. Badlim and Ashtaroth.—Masculine and feminine plurals re- 
spectively, comprehensive terms for the gods and goddesses of 
Syria and Palestine. The Ashtaroth are generally understood 
of the “host of heaven.” 

423, et seg. For these notions as to the nature and habits of evil 
spirits Milton was doubtless indebted to that singular and 
amusing work the Anatomy of Melancholy by Robert Burton; 
pt. ii. sec. 1, memh 1, sub-sec. 2, is “A digression of the 
nature of spirits, bad angels, or divels, and how they cause 
melancholy.” The whole work is a marvel of industry and 
a ludicrous exhibition of useless learning and implicit credu- 
lity, but one paragraph is well worth quoting from its direct 
bearing on our text, the more so as the book is not in the 
hands of everyone. 

“Psellus, a Christian, and sometime tutour (saith Cus- 
pinian) to Michael Parapinatius, Emperour of Greece, a great 
observer of the nature of divels, holds they are corporeal, and 
have aérial bodies, that they are mortal, live and dye (which 
Martianus Capella likewise maintains, but our Christian 
philosophers explode), that they are nourished, and .have eax- 
crements, that they feel pain if they be hurt (which Cardan 
affirms and Sealiger justly laughs him to scorn for: is 
pascantur aére, cur non pugnant ob puriorem aéra? &c.) 
or stroken: and if their bodies be cut, with admirable celerity 
they come together again. Austin (im Gen. lib. 3. lib. arbit.) 
approves as much; so doth Hierom (Comment. in Epist. ad 
Ephes. cap. 3). Origen, Tertullian, Lactantius, and many 
ancient fathers of the church affirm that, in their fall, their 
bodies were changed into a more aérial and gross sub- 
stance. Bodine (lib. 4, Theatri Nature) and David Crusius 
(Hermetice Philos. lib. 4, cap. 4) by several arguments proves 
(70) E 
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Can either sex assume, or both; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure; 425 
Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 

Like cumbrous flesh; but in what shape they choose, 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their aery purposes, 430 
And works of love or enmity fulfil. 

For those the race of Israel oft forsook _ 

Their living Strength, and unfrequented left 

His righteous altar, bowing Jowly down 

To bestial gods; for which their heads as low 435 
Bow’d down in battle, sunk before the spear 
Of despicable foes. With these in troop 


angels and spirits to be corporeal. . . . Bodine goes 
further yet, and will have these anime separate, genit, 
spirits, angels, divels, and so likewise soules of men de- 
parted, if corporeal (which he most eagerly contends), to be 
of some shape, and that absolutely round, like sun and moon, 
because that is the most perfect form: . . . therefore 
all spirits are corporeal (he concludes) and in their proper 
shapes round. That they can assume other aerial bodies, all 
manner of shapes at their pleasures, appear in what likeness 
they will themselves; that they are most swift in motion, can 
pass many miles in an instant, and so likewise transform the 
bodies of others into what shape they please, and with admir- 
able celerity remove them from place to place (as the angel 
did Habakkuk to Daniel [sic], and as Philip the deacon was 
carried away by the spirit when he had baptised the Eunuch; 
so did Pythagoras and Apollonius remove themselves and 
others, with many such feats), that they can represent castles 
in the ayr, pallaces, spectrums, prodigies, and such strange 
objects to mortal men’s eyes, cause smells, savours, &c., 
deceive all the senses; most writers of this subject credibly 
believe, and that they can foretell future events, and do many 
strange miracles,” 


Lied 
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Came Ashtoreth, whom the Pheenicians call’d 

Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns; 

To whose bright mage nightly by the moon 440 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs; 

In Sion also not unsung, where stood 

Her temple on the offensive mountain, built 

By that uxorious king, whose heart, though large, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 445 
To idols foul. Thammuz came next behind, 


438. Ashtoreth of the Pheenicians, Ishtar of the Assyrians, called 
Astarte by the-.Greeks, was worshipped as the queen of 
heaven, and symbolized by the moon attended by the stars 
“in troop.” Little definite is known of her attributes, but 
from the impurity of her rites she was sometimes identified 
with Venus. See 1 Kings xi. 5, 33; 2 Kings xxiii. 13; Jer. 
vii. 18. 


443, Offensive mountain.—Same as the “ opprobrious hill,” of 1. 403. 


444, “ And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the 
sea-shore,” 1 Kings iv. 29; “For it came to pass, when 
Solomon was old, that his wives turned away his heart after 
other gods: and his heart was not perfect with the Lord his 
God, as was the heart of David his father,” chap. xi, 4. 


446. Thammuz.—No etymology has been proposed for this word, but 
the Syriac translation of Melito’s Apology tells how the 
Pheenicians worshipped Balthi, queen of Cyprus, the wife of 
Hephestus, but who loved Ares, and Tamuzo son of Cuthar, 
king of Tyre, and how Ares, jealous of Tammuz, slew him 
while hunting in Lebanon. After his death Balthi remained 
in Gebal and was buried at Aphaca, where was the grave of 
Tamuzo. This is but another version of the legend of 
Adonis, with whom Jerome identifies the Pheenician god. 
Later Rabbinical writers have given various and totally 
different accounts of Tammuz. Amm. Mare. xxii. 9, sec. 13, 
gives a description of the feast or anniversary of the death 
and finding of Tammuz. 
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Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damsels to Jameut his fate 

In amorous ditties, all a summer’s day; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 450 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded: the love-tale 

Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat; 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 

Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 455 
His eye survey’d the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. Next came one 

Who mourn’d in earnest, when the captive ark 
Maim’d his brute image, head and hands lopp’d off 

In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 460 
Where he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers: 


450, Addison gives an account by a Mr. Maundrel of his visit to the 
river Adonis, who, after alluding to Lucian’s story that the 
river at certain seasons appeared as if stained with blood, 
supposed to be that of the beautiful youth, remarks: ‘“Some- 
thing like this we saw actually come to pass, for the water 
was stained to a surprising redness, and, as we observed in 
travelling, had discoloured the sea a great way into a reddish 
hue, occasioned, doubtless, by a sort of minium or red earth 
washed into the river by the violence of the rain.” 

455, Hzek. viii. 13, 14, “ He said also unto me, Turn thee yet again, 
and thou shalt see greater abominations that they do. Then 
he brought me to the door of the gate of the Lord’s house 
which was toward the north; and, behold, there sat women 
weeping for Tammuz.” 

458 1 Sam. v. 4, “And when they arose early on the morrow 
morning, behold, Dagon was fallen upon his face to the 
ground before the ark of the Lord; and the head of Dagon, 
and both the palms of his hands, were cut off upon the 
threshold; only the stump of Dagon was left to him.” 

460, Grunsel—Ground-sill, threshold (as we say window-sill). - A. 8. 
syl = base, floor, akin to L, solum, 
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Dagon his name; sea-monster, upward man 

And downward fish: yet had his temple high 

Rear’d in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 

Of Palestine, in Gath, and Ascalon, 465 
And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds. 

Him follow’d Rimmon, whose delightful seat 

Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 

Of Abana and Pharphar, lucid streams. 

He also against the house of God was bold: 470 
A leper once he lost, and gain’d a king; 

Ahaz his sottish conqueror, whom he drew 

God’s altar to disparage, and displace 

For one of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 

His odious offerings, and adore the gods 475 
Whom he had vanquish’d. After these appear’d 

A crew, who under names of old renown, 

Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 


462. Dagon.—The national god of the Philistines, represented as 
having the face and hands of a man, but ending below in the 
body and tail of a fish. His chief temples were at Gaza and 
Ashdod, the latter was destroyed by Jonathan the Maccabee, 
1 Mace. x. 83, 84; xi. 4; see also Judg. xvi. 21-30; 1 Sam. 
v. 5, 6; 1 Chron. x. 10. Dag, in Hebrew, means a fish. 

464. Azotus.—The Greek name of Ashdod. 


466. Accaron is for Ekron. The name Palestine means the land of 
the Philistines. 

467, Rimmon.—A god of the Syrians who had a temple at Damascus, 
2 Kings v. 18. A sun-god, but of whom we know really no- 
thing. 

471. Alluding to Naaman the leper and King Ahaz, 2 Kings v. 
and xvi. 10-16. 

478, Osiris and [sis were the chief god and goddess of the Heyptians, 
doubtless personifications of the sun and moon. Orus was 
their son. 
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With monstrous shapes and sorceries abused 

Fanatic Egypt and her priests, to seek 480 
Their wandering gods disguised in brutish forms 

Rather than human. Nor did Israel ’scape 

The infection, when their borrowd gold composed 

The calf in Oreb; and the rebel king 

Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan, 485 
Likening his Maker to the grazed ox; 

Jehovah, who in one night, when he pass’d 

From Egypt marching, equalld with one stroke 

Both her first-born and all her bleating gods. 

Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 490 


479. Sorcerer is the Fr. sorcier, the Lat. sortitor, from sors, a teller 
of fates or lots. O.E. a lot-teller. 

480. Fanatic.—L. fanaticus, from fanum, a shrine, one who raves 
like the priests of the oracles, as the Python. 

481. The Egyptian worship of beasts, birds, and reptiles is explained 
by the legend that when the Giants invaded heaven the gods 
made their escape by assuming those forms. See Ovid, 
Met. v. 319, et seq. 

483, Borrow’d gold.—Exod. xii. 35, “ And the children of Israel did 
according to the word of Moses; and they borrowed of the 
Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment.” 

485. 1 Kings xii. 28, 29, “Whereupon the king took counsel, and 
made two calves of gold, and said unto them, It is too much 
for you to go up to Jerusalem: behold thy gods, O Israel, 
which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. And he 
set the one in Beth-el, and the other put he in Dan.” 

486. Ps. evi. 20, “Thus they changed their glory into the similitude 
of an ox that eateth grass.” Apis had the form of an ox, 
Ammon of a ram, and Anubis of a dog. 

490. Belial is not a proper name, but an adjective signifying wicked 
or worthless, and is thus rendered in Deut. xv. 9; Job xxxiv, 18; 
Ps. xi. 8s ci. 35 Prov, vi, 125 savin 27, rise 2S Nahe adele libs 
The A. V., following the Vulgate, has retained the word un- 
translated, as if it were a proper name, in about fifteen places, 
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Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 

Vice for itself: to him no temple stood 

Or altar smoked; yet who more oft than he 

In temples and at altars, when the priest 

Turns atheist, as did Eli’s sons, who fill’d 495 
With lust and violence the house of God? 

In courts and palaces he also reigns, 

And in luxurious cities, where the noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury, and outrage: and when night 500 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 

Witness the streets of Sodom, and that night 

In Gibeah, when the hospitable door 

Exposed a matron to avoid worse rape. 505 


especially in the phrase “son of Belial.” In 2 Cor. vi. 15 
St. Paul speaks of Christ and Belial, using the latter as a 
personification of all that is opposed to Christ, as he does 
dvowos in 2 Thess. ii. 8, rendered “that Wicked” by our trans- 
lators. Milton implies as much when he says that Belial 
had no temple or altar, that is, was not one of the pagan 
deities, but was everywhere present prompting men to all 
kinds of wickedness, lawlessness, and lust. 


495. 1 Sam. ii. 12, 22, ‘Now the sons of Eli were sons of Belial; 
they knew not the Lord.” ‘Now Eli was very old, and 
heard all that his sons did unto all Israel; and how they lay 
with the women that assembled at the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation,” 

502. Flown.Spenser often, and Shakspere once (All’s Well that 
Ends Well, ii. 1), use flown for flowed. Cf. Virgil’s inflatus 
Taccho, Hel. vi. 15, but Thyer considers it as equivalent to 
flushed. 

v03-505. Milton here refers to the stories of Lot and the angels 
in Sodom, and the Levite’s concubine at Gibeah, as related in 
Gen, xix. and Judg. xix. 
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These were the prime in order and in might; 
The rest were long to tell, though far renown’d, 
The Ionian gods, of Javan’s issue, held 

Gods, yet confess’d later than heaven and earth, 
Their boasted parents. Titan, heaven’s first-born, 
With his enormous brood, and birthright seized 
By younger Saturn: he from mightier Jove, 

His own and Rhea’s son, like measure found; 
So Jove usurping reign’d: these first in Crete 
And Ida known; thence on the snowy top 

Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air, 


510 


515 


508. No identification in the Mosaic ethnology, Gen. x., is better 


established than that of Javan with the Ionians. The Per- 
sians, too, called the Greeks Yafon; and the restoration of 
the lost digamma in the name "I/wves, completes the evidence. 


509. Their gods were confessedly sprung from personifications of 
heaven and earth through several generations, and represented 


the powers of nature or the passions of mankind. 


610. Milton’s mythology is here a little wrong: there was no indi- 


vidual Titan; the Titans, according to Hesiod, were the six 
sons and six daughters of Ouranos (Heaven) and Gaia (Earth), 
among whom were Kronos and Rhea. They deposed their 
father and raised Kronos to the throne. He married his 
sister Rhea, and their children were the recognized divinities, 
the Dii Majores of Greece and Rome, Zeus or Jupiter =zeus- 
pater, deus-pater (Sans. dyas = heaven). The youngest in his 
turn dethroned his father, and assigned to his brothers and 
sisters their several domains or functions. For further 
details consult Smith’s Classical Dictionary, art. “ Titanes,” 
if sufficiently interesting. 


514, et seqg.—Ida, a mountainous range in Crete, the birth-place of 


Zeus. Olympus in Thessaly was the usual residence of the 


gods, and often used to denote heaven. 


516. Cold Olympus.—O. dydvvipos, Il. i. 420. °O. mbes, xvii. 615. 
516, Middle wir.—anp. Kor Homer describes the a64p or upper air, 
our space or ether in the language of astronomers, as_ lying 
above the home of the gods. Of. JU. ii, 412, Odys, vi. 41-46, 
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Their highest heaven; or on the Delphian cliff, 

Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 

Of Doric land; or who with Saturn old 

Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields, 520 
And o’er the Celtic roam’d the utmost isles. 


517. Delphian clif—Soph. Ed. Tyr. 463. Mount Parnassus, a range 
of woody and picturesque hills, on the slope of which stood 
the city of Delphi, where was a celebrated temple and oracle 
of Apollo, who with the Muses was reputed to frequent the 
mountain. 


518. Dodona.—In Epirus, the most ancient oracle in Greece, sacred 
to Zeus. It was founded by the Pelasgians, and of great 
repute in the heroic age, though in later times it yielded to 
that of Delphi. 


519. Doric land.—Meton. for Greece. 


519. Saturn, always identified by the Romans with Kronos of the 
Greeks, though they really had no characters in common, 
was properly a mythical king of Italy, the Hesperian land, 
and reputed to have taught his people agriculture and indus- 
try. His wife was Ops, or plenty. He was said to have 
come to Italy in the time of Janus, and established his 
throne on the Capitoline Hill. In fact the identification is 
unaccountable; the Demeter (Ceres) of the Greeks seems to 
have been the real representative of Saturn. 


521. Utmost = uttermost, farthest. The construction of this line is 
not clear, for Saturn was not known to the Kelts. He seems 
to mean “and those gods or demons who were worshipped 
by the various tribes cf Kelts as far as the Ultima Thule.” 
It may not be amiss to note here that though this furthest 
isle of the known world may at one time have been held to 
be Britain, yet in later days it must have meant Iceland, for 
not only does Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. ii. cap. 75, state on the 
authority of Pythias Massiliensis that it was “sex dierum 
navigatione in septentrionem a Britannia distante;” but in 
that place, and more distinctly in lib. iv. cap. 16, “in solstitio 
nullas esse noctes,” which can apply only to Iceland. In his 
time, however, Iceland was not inhabited. 
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All these and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downeast and damp; yet such wherein appear’d 
Obscure some glimpse of joy, to have found their chief 
Not in despair, to have found themselves not lost 525 
Tn loss itself; which on his countenance cast 
Like doubtful hue: but he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 
Their fainted courage, and dispell’d their fears: 530 
Then straight commands, that at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions be uprear’d 
His mighty standard: that proud honour claim’d 
Azazel as his right, a cherub tall; 


527. Like doubtful hue-—The same uncertain blending of hope with 
despair. 

528. Recollecting.—_Not remembering but gathering up again, as in 
ix. 471. 

529. 


‘Full lively is the semblaunt, though the substance dead.” F. Q. ii. 9, 2. 
532. Clarion.—F rom its clear shrill tone. 


534. Azazel, in Lev. xvi. 8, is rendered “scape-goat” in the A. V. 
and “der ledige Boch” by Luther, on the authority of R. 
Kimchi; according to Rashi and Saadiah it was a high moun- 
tain ridge, towards which the goat was driven; but Aben 
Ezra and R. Eliezer maintain that it means insolence 
towards God, and was the name of a demon to whom the one 
goat was devoted, as the other was consecrated and marked 
“to Jehovah” in the ceremony on the day of atonement. It 
is clear that Milton accepts this last or personal meaning ; but 
it is not possible to determine whether he understood it as 
implying “insolent towards God,” with Aben Ezra, or “ brave 
in retreat,” with Dr. Spencer; the idea of defying God seems 
more in keeping with the character of a Jewish demon, and 
no less of Satan’s standard-bearer. 


534, As hes right.—On account of his stature, strength, and courage. 
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Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurl’d 535 
The imperial ensign, which, full high advanced, 

Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden lustre rich imblazed, 

Seraphic arms and trophies; all the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds: 540 
At which the universal host up-sent 

A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

All in a moment through the gloom were seen 

Ten thousand banners rise into the air 545 
With orient colours waving: with them rose 

A ferest huge of spears; and thronging helms 

Appear’d, and serried shields in thick array 

Of depth immeasurable: anon they move 


536. Advanced.—Carried in the van or before. “Advance your stand- 
ards” (Rich. III. act v. sc. 3, 1. 264, Globe edition), “and 
death’s pale flag is not advanced here” (fom. and Jul. v. 3, 
1. 96, Globe edition). We should say planted or raised. 

538. Imblazed = emblazoned. 

539, Trophies—Emblems of victory, or monuments to commemorate 
a victory, probably from zpory = turning back as in flight, 
but since there had been no previous “ war in heaven,” it must 
here mean simply the bearings depicted on the banners. 

542. Concave.—Vault, roof, so cwlum is kotXov. 

543. Reign.—For L. regnum, the extent in space, not in time, of 
their kingdom, So Spenser, F. Q. ii. 7, 21: 


“That strait did lead to Pluto’s grisly reign.” 
546. Orient colours.—Milton uses the word orient in three meanings: 
(1) rising, “spreads his ortent beams,” vi. 544; (2) eastern, 
“an orient wave.” Od. Nat. |. 231; (3) bright coloured, as 
here, and “ orient gems,” iii. 507, “ortent pearl,” iv. 238. 
547. A forest huge of spears, Cf. Tasso, G. LD. xx. 28. 
548, Serried.—From Fr, serré, locked together. 
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In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 550 
Of fiutes and soft recorders; such as raised 

To height of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battle; and, instead of rage, 

Deliberate valour breathed, firm, and unmoved 

With dread of death to flight or foul retreat; 555 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain, 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 

Breathing united force, with fixed thought, 560 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes, that charm’d 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil: and now 
Advanced in view they stand, a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in guise 
Of warriors old with order’d spear and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose: he through the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion views; their order due, 
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or 


550. Allusion to Spartan advance to battle. See Thucydides’ 
account of the battle of Mantinea, v. 70. 

550. Milton uses the term Doric as nearly synonymous with grave 
or majestic. See Areopagitica, p. 50, of Arber’s reprint. 

551. Thucydides, loc. ctt., and Aulus Gellius, i. 11, tell us that the 
Spartans preferred the music of flutes to the more exciting 
tones of brass instruments in their armies. 

551. Recorder.—A kind of flute. “The figures of recorders and 
flutes are straight, but the recorder hath a less bore and a 
greater above and below.”—Bacon’s Nat. Hist. 114. 

560. 71. iii. 8, 9. 

562. Painful in its older sense of laborious. 

563. Horrid.—Bristling. L. horridus. Cf. “horrid hair,” ii. 710. 

568, Zraverse.—Across, along. 
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Their visages and stature as of gods; . 570 
Their number last he sums. And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and, hardening in his strength, 
Glories; for never, since created man, 
Met such embodied force, as named with these 
Could merit more than that small infantry 575 
Warr’d on by cranes; though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra with the heroic race were join’d 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each side 
Mix’d with auxiliar gods; and what resounds 

In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 580 


573. Since created man.—Since man was created, or since the creation 
ofman. A Latinism, as Cicero, Brut. lxii. 224, “post homines 
natos;” and Livy, i. 60, “ab condita urbe ad liberatam.” 

575. The Pygmies (ruvyu7j = 134 inches), a fabulous people, first 
mentioned by Homer, Jl. iii. 6, who tells of their wars 
with the cranes. They are variously placed by ancient 
authors in Africa, India, Thrace, and Caria. See Pliny, 
H. N. iv. 11; vi. 19; and vi. 30, and it is the opinion of Dr. 
Hyde Clark, Comp. Phil. Myth. and Arch., that these accounts 
are, though exaggerated, traditional records of a diminutive 
people once widely distributed over the globe, but afterwards 
driven before the stronger races, and represented now by such 
as the Bushmen of S. Africa, the Minkopies of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, certain wild tribes in §. India, the 

| Papuans, &c. Tor the legend see Ovid, Met. vi. 90. 

1577. Phlegra.—A volcanic plain in Macedonia, where the Giants 

| made war on the gods. 


‘O77. FTeroic race.—The exploits of the Greek and Trojan heroes at 

the siege of Troy were sung by Homer in his Iliad, and those 
of the Cadmeian race by Aischylus in his Seven against 

| Thebes. 

578-9. Gods fought on each side at Thebes and Troy along with 
mortals. 

580-1. Prince Arthur, son of Uther Pendragon, whose exploits are 


narrated by Geoffrey of Monmouth, and constituted a large 
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Begirt with British and Armoric knightss 

And all who since, baptized or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebisond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 585 
When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 

By Fontarabia. Thus far these beyond 

Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 

Their dread commander: he, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 590 


585. 


587, 


588. 
590. 


part of Welsh heroic poetry. He was in alliance with his 
countrymen of Armorica or Bretagne. 


. Jousted.—A French word (jouster, now jouter), to tilt, used of 


single combats of knights, whether in tournament or in actual 
war. Our jostle comes from it. 


Aspramont (in Limburg) and Montalban (in Languedoc) are 
sung by Ariosto in his Orlando Furioso, 


. Damascus in Syria, and Trebisond on the coast of the Black 


Sea, within the ancient province of Cappadocia, were scenes 
of many an action in the Crusades, and Morocco in the 
struggles between the Spaniards and the Moors. 

Biserta, a town of Tunis, near the site of the ancient Utica. 
In the Orlando Inamorato Agramonte conveys his army from 
Biserta to Provence for the invasion of France, but they 
took no part in the battle of Roncesvalles. 

Fonterabbia, near which this battle was fought, is a town in 
Biscay, on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees. Milton follows 
Mariana in asserting that Charles the Great of France and 
Germany was routed by the Saracens, though not slain him- 
self ; but Mezerai and other French authorities maintain that 
he was victorious. 

Observed = watched and obeyed. 

How far grander and more impressive is Milton’s discription 
of the “archangel ruined” than the vulgar picture of an ugly 
being with cloven hoofs, horns, and a tail; yet even T'asso, 
cant. iv, st. 4-8, stoops to the popular conception, _ 
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Stood like a tower: his form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness, nor appear’d 

Less than archangel ruin’d, and the excess 

Of glory obscured: as when the sun new risen 

Looks through the horizontal misty air, 595 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs: darken’d so, yet shone 

Above them all the archangel: but his face 600 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d, and care 

Sat on his faded cheek; but under brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 

Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 605 


592. Her original brightness.—Milton, as was observed in the note on 
1. 176, rarely uses tts. Here he seems, in selecting her, to have 
been thinking of the gender of the Latin forma, since he 
would naturally have written jis as in the Bible A. V. 


597. Disastrous.—One of the many words retained in our language 
from the vocabulary of astrology. 

597. Eclipses, and comets especially, were held to forebode wars, 
famine, plague, or other troubles. Cf. Georg. i. 464. 

It is said that this poem was near being suppressed by the 

licenser of the press on account of this passage. 

601. Intrenched.—Furrowed, cut into, the Fr. trancher. “It was 
this very sword éntrenched it.”  All’s Well that Ends Well, ii. 
sc. 1. ‘Twenty trenched gashes on his head,” Macbeth, iti. 4, 
1. 27 (Globe edition). 


603. Considerate = thoughtful. 


“‘None are for me 


That look into me with considerate eyes.” 
Rich. ITI, iv, 2, 1. 30, Globe. 


605. Passion.—Suffering, 1dGos. 
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The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemn’d 
For ever now to have their lot in pain; 
Miilions of spirits for his fault amerced 
Of heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 610 
For his revolt; yet faithful how they stood, 
Their glory wither'd. As when heaven’s fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines, 
With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 615 
To speak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers: attention held them mute. 
Thrice he assay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth; at last 620 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way, 
“OQ myriads of immortal spirits! O powers 
Matchless, but with the Almighty; and that strife 
Was not inglorious, though the event was dire, 
As this place testifies, and this dire change 625 
Hateful to utter: but what power of mind, 


606. Fellow.—O. K. for companion, “ A good fellawe” is constantly 
used by Chaucer for a pleasant companion, and fellawschip for 
company. 

609. Amerced here means deprived, and not in its strictly legal sense 
mulcted or fined. 

611. To see the true construction of this passage we must go back 
for the verb to 1. 605. He felt remorse at beholding those who 
had suffered through his crime still faithful to him. 

618. Scathed.—From A. 8. sceathan, to hurt or damage, now seldom 
used except in its compounds wnscathed and scatheless, 


619. Ov. Met. xi. 419. 
623. Ov. Met. x 6. 
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Foreseeing or presaging from the depth 

Of knowledge past or present, could have fear’d, 
How such united force of gods, how such 

As stood like these, could ever know repulse? 
For who can yet believe, though after loss, 

That all these puissant legions, whose exile 
Hath emptied heaven, shall fail to reascend 
Self-raised, and repossess their native seat? 

For me, be witness all the host of heaven, 

If counsels different or dangers shunn’d 

By me have lost our hopes: but he, who reigns 
Monarch in heaven, till then as one secure 

Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute, 
Consent, or custom; and his regal state 

Put forth at full; but still his strength conceal’d, 
Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 
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630 


635 


640 


627.—Presaging is the Latin equivalent of foreseeing, unless Milton 


intended a less clear foreboding, a suspicion. 


630. Hor. Od. iii. 2, 17. 


633.—In ii. 692; v. 710; vi. 157, Milton makes a third part of the 


angels to have fallen, an opinion suggested by Rev. xii. 4, 
“And his tail drew a third part of the stars from heaven, and 
cast them to the earth;” but he makes Satan exaggerate their 


number. 


637-40, See note on 1. 131. 
642. This juxtaposition of words of like sound, but different mean- 


ing, is frequent in the older poets, though now very properly 
disused. In the parallelisms of Hebrew poetry it was often 
employed to heighten a contrast, and Milton may have 
thought he was following the example of inspired poets in 
indulging this conceit. A marked instance is in Is. v. 7: 
“He looked for judgment (mishpat), but behold oppression 
(mispat = or bloodshed), for righteousness (tsedaqu’a), but 
behold a ery” (tscagwa). Micah i. 10 and others could be 
adduced. 


(70) F 


. 
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Henceforth his might we know, and know our own; 
So as not either to provoke, or dread 
New war, provoked: our better part remains 644 
To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 
What force effected not; that he no less 
At length from us may find, who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 
Space may produce new worlds, whereof so rife 650 
There went a fame in heaven, that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the sons of heaven. 
Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 655 
Our first eruption; thither or elsewhere: 
For this infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage, nor the abyss 
Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 
Full counsel must mature: peace is despair’d; 660 
For who can think submission? War, then, war, 
Open or understood, must be resolved.” 
He spake; and, to confirm his words, out-flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 


647. “We,” says Satan, “were mistaken as to his strength; he shall 
find himself no less as to our cunning.” 

651. Fame.—Rumour, report. L. fama. 

656. Hruption.Sortie from this pit. 

660. Peace is despatr’d.—A Latinism; thus, Macduff to Macbeth: 


“ Despair thy charm !”—Maeb. v. 8, 1. 13 (Globe). 
662. Understood = secret. In ii. 187 he makes Belial to say— 


“War, therefore, open or concealed, alike 
My voice dissuades.” 


664. “Mille, simul dextre densusque micare videtur 
Ensis.”—Sil. Ital. i. 500. 
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Of mighty cherubim; the sudden blaze 665 
Far round illumined hell: highly they raged 
Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 
Clash’d on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. 

There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 670 
Belch’d fire and rolling smoke; the rest entire 
Shone with a glossy scurf; undoubted sign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 
The work of sulphur. Thither, wing’d with speed, 
A numerous brigade hasten’d; as when bands 675 
Of pioneers, with spade and pickaxe arm’d, 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 
Or cast a rampart. Mammon led them on; 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 


669. The way in which Roman soldiers expressed their approval of a 
general’s address. 


671. Virg., din. iii. 576, uses “eructans” of Etna. 
671.—Entire.—A. Latinism; omne totum = all the rest. 


673. Womb, like the Latin uterus, was not unfrequently used for 
interior ; as, “the fatal cannon’s womb,” Rvineo and Juliet, v. 1, 
1. 65 (Globe); “inclusos utero Danaoi,” An. ii. 258. In 
in. vii. 499 it is used of a stag who has been spoken of in 
the masculine gender a few lines earlier, and in xi. 809 of a 
wolf, and Ben Jonson in “The Poet to the Painter” of his 
own portly figure. These examples are enough to meet the 
sneer at Milton’s expression, “his womb.” 

674, All metals were supposed to be compounded of mercury as a 
substratum or metallic base, and sulphur. He therefore 
deems the efflorescence of sulphur on the soil evidence of the 
existence of ore beneath. 

679. Mammon.—A Syriac word not found in the O. T., but frequent 


in the Chaldee Targum of Onkelos and the Syriac Version. 
It denotes riches, and is used as a personification of them by 


» 
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From heaven; for e’en in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent; admiring more [680 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoy’d 

In vision beatific: by him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 685 
Ransack’d the centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

For treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 

Open’d into the hill a spacious wound, 


St. Matthew, vi. 24, and in Luke xvi. 9. Like Belial, he is a 
mere personification, not a Pagan god. 

679. Erected.—High-minded, Latinism. So Cicero, Zusc. v. 14, 
“Qui autem poterit esse celsus et erectus . . . qualem 
sapientem esse volumus? ” 

684, Beatific viston.—An expression taken from the hymns of the 
early Church. In his verses on Z%me he has “happy-making 
sight.” 

685, There is not, as has been objected, any tautology here. The 
gnomes or demons of the mine were believed to work and 
smelt the ore, and he would seem to imply that they taught 
men by mental suggestion and example. Burton, loc. cit., 
says, ‘Subterranean divels are as common as the rest, and 
do as much harm. Olaus Magnus (lib. vi. cap. 19) makes six 
kinds of them, some bigger, some less. These, saith Munster, 
are commonly seen about mines of metals, and are some of them 
noxious, others again do no harm. The mettal men in many 
places count it good luck, a sign of treasure and good ore, 
when they see them. Georgius Agricola (in his book, De 
Subterraneis Animantibus, cap. 87) reckons two more notable 
kinds of them, whom he calls Gelult and Kobali; both are 
cloathed ‘after the manner of mettal men, and will many 
times imitate their workes. Their office, as Pictorius and 
Paracelsus think, is to keep treasure in the earth that it be 
not all at once revealed. . . .” 

687. Ovid, Met. i, 138 and seq. 

688. Hor. Od. iii. 8, 49-50. 
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And digg’d out ribs of gold. Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane. And here let those 
Who boast in mortal things, and wondering tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings, 
Learn how their greatest monuments of fame, 
And strength, and art, are easily outdone 

By spirits reprobate; and in an hour 

What in an age they with incessant toil 

And hands innumerable scarce perform. 

Nigh on the plain, in many cells prepared, 
That underneath had veins of liquid fire 
Sluiced from the lake, a second multitude 
With wondrous art founded the massy ore, 


Severing each kind, and scumm/’d the bullion dross: 
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695 


700 


620. Admire = wonder (like admiror and Sauydfw). Cf. ii. 678-9: 


“The undaunted fiend what this might be admired ; 
Admired, not feared.” 


And Rev. xvii. 6: “I wondered with great admiration.” 


694, Babel.—Used for Babylon, with its vast walls, hanging gardens, 
and temple of Belus; ascribed to Semiramis; and the works of 
Memphian kings are the Pyramids, near Memphis, in Lower 


Egypt. 


‘“<Barbara Pyramidum sileat miracula Memphis.”—Martial. 


699. Pliny, V. H. xxxvi. 12, and Diodor. Sicul. assert that 360,000 


men were employed for twenty years on one pyramid. 


703. Founded (Li, fundo=to melt) is undoubtedly the correct word, 
although the second and several later editions changed it into 
found out, which might perhaps mean the same, melted out. 

704. Bullion dross.—The word bullion is mostly used for the pure 
gold or silver, but here at any rate it is to be understood as 
if from Fr. bowillir, L. bullure, and meaning the boiling fluid 
in the crucible; gold below and dross, #.e. lighter metals, melt- 
ing quartz, &c., floating as a slag or scum on the surface, the 
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A third as soon had form’d within the ground 705 
A various mould, and from the boiling cells 

By strange conveyance fill’d each hollow nook: 

As in an organ, from one blast of wind, 

To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes. 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 710 


dross to be scummed off; skim and scum are the same word, 
so the Ger. schaum, as in meerschaum = the sea foam. Milton, 
in his tract Of the Reformation of England, says, “To extract 
heaps of gold and silver out of the drossy bullion of the 
people’s sins.” 

706, A comparison of the French, Italian, and Spanish forms seems 
to show that to mold and to model are the same word, but 
changed by transposition of J and d. Cf. O. E. brid, Eng. 
bird, Ger. biirste, Eng. brush or bristle, and many like. 

709, rofessor Taylor thus explains the mechanism: “The wind 
produced by the bellows is driven into a reservoir called the 
wind-chest (above which is placed the sound-board), and then 
by intricate contrivances conveyed to each row of pipes. 
When a stop is drawn the supply of wind is prepared for 
every pipe in it, and it is admitted when the organist presses 
the key he wishes to speak.” Milton had been a performer 
on the organ, though his party during the Commonwealth 
destroyed every instrument in a church, so that there is not 
in England a single organ older than the Restoration. 


710. On this Mr. Browne (“Clarend. Series”) has the following 
note :—“On Twelfth Night, 1637, at a court masque, a palace 
with ‘Doric pillars,’ &c., rose out of the earth, of course to 
music, which was the invariable accompaniment of such scenic 
efforts.” He does not give his authority, as he generally 
does, frequently crediting Keightley with observations made 
long befgre by Addison, Richardson, Newton, &c.; but in the 
Guesses at Truth, p. 50 of Macmillan’s edition, Julius Hare 
treats the notion with well-merited scorn in a note which 
will fully repay a thoughtful study: “The line of Milton 

in which Pandemonium is described as rising out of 
ie earth ‘like an exhalation’ is supposed by Mr. Peck to be 
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Rose, like an exhalation, with the sound 

Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet; 

Built like a temple, where pilasters round 

Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 

With golden architrave. Nor did there want 715 


‘a hint taken from some of the moving scenes and machines 
invented for the stage by Inigo Jones.’ This conjecture is 
termed very probable by Bishop Newton in a note repeated 
by Dr. Hawkins and by Mr. Todd; and the latter tries to 
confirm it by an extract from an account of a mask acted at 
Whitehall in 1637. Alas! for poets when the critics set 
about unravelling their thoughts . . . but even if the 
mask referred to had been acted in 1657 instead of 1637, and 
if Milton in that year had had eyes to see it with, I should 
still have been slow to believe that a thought so trivial 
could have crossed his mind when he was hovering on the 
outspread wings of his imagination over the abyss of hell. 
An eagle does not stoop to pick up a grub. . . . But if we 
look at the passage the ‘fabric huge’ does not rise at once, as 
the commentators appear to have supposed, ready made by a 
charm out of the earth, like a scene from the floor of a theatre, 
which is thus strangely brought in to serve for a go-between in 
this simile, as though Milton, without such a hint, could not 
have thought of comparing the erection of Pandemonium to 
the rising of a mist. Such was the dignified severity of 
Milton’s mind that he has carefully abstained throughout 
Paradise Lost from anything like common magic.” 

711. Zl. i. 359. Thus the walls of Thebes arose, stone coming to 
stone, to the notes of Amphion’s lyre. 

712. “Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath.” 

—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act II. sc. i. 1. 152 (Globe). 

713. Pilasters are square pillars set into a wall; round therefore 
means around. 

714. Doric.—Cf. Doric music, 1. 550; a style of architecture massive 
and severe. 

715. Architrave (arch, and trabs, a beam) rests on the summits of 
the pillars, as the beam over a door, &c, 


. 
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Cornice or frieze with bossy sculptures graven; 

The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 

Equall’d in all their glories, to enshrine 

Belus or Serapis, their gods; or seat 720 
Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 

In wealth and luxury. The ascending pile 


710, Frieze.—(Etym. doubtful.) A flat surface flush with the wall, 
above the architrave, and frequently ornamented with bas. 
reliefs, bossy or standing out prominently. Above the frieze is 
a ledge termed the cornice, plain or indented, and otherwise 
decorated. 

717, Fretted.—With interrupted or lattice-like ornamentation. 

718 flcairo, i.e. Cairo, the capital of modern Egypt, built by the 
Arabs in the tenth century on the site of the ancient 
Memphis. Al, the Arabic definite article, was formerly, 
through ignorance of its meaning, treated as an integral part 
of such words, thus Alchemy, Alcohol, Algebra, the Avham- 
bra, &e. 

Dr. Bentley objects to Milton’s repetition of these cities 
under other names, Babel and Memphis in 1. 694 being the 
same as Babylon and Cairo in these; but though other critics 
agree with Dr. Bentley, I conceive that he had different 
aspects of those cities in view, in the former passage their 
vastness, in the latter their splendour, and that he inten- 
tionally uses the most ancient names in the one case, and the 
more recent in the other. The Arabic name, though an 
anachronism in respect of 1. 721, is suggestive of the gorgeous 
architecture of the Moorish palaces. 

720 Bel or Belus.—Son of Nimrod, king of Nineveh, the first man 
who was worshipped as a god. The Baal of the Phcenicians 
was probably the Bel of the Assyrians. 

720, Serapis.—The same as Apis, an Egyptian deity. De. Bentley 
again quarrels with Milton for accentuating the name on the 
first syllable; but although it is true that classic poets, as 
Callimachus and Martial, make the a long, Milton is justified 
by the practice of later writers, Prudentius and Martianus 
Capella, in scanning it thus Sérapis. 
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Stood fix’d her stately height: and straight the doors, 
Opening their brazen folds, discover wide 

Within her ample spaces o’er the smooth 725 
And level pavement: from the arched roof, 

Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 

With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 

As froma sky. The hasty multitude 730 


725. Within is an adverb, not a preposition, and therefore followed 
by acomma. Cf. Wn. ii. 483. 

728. Cresset.—Fr. croiset, an open iron cage or basket filled with 
rope or tow steeped in pitch and fat, and used for illumina- 
tion. 

729. Naphtha (vig@a) and asphaltus (dogpadrov), the liquid and solid 
products respectively of the action of heat on hydrocarbons 
as coal. The former is also called petroleum or rock-oil, and 
abounds in America and Burmah. The éogadroyv of the 
LXX., Heb. chémdr, is rendered slime in the A. V. It was 
used as a cement by the builders of the plain of Shinar 
(Gen. xi. 3). Ammianus Marcellinus tells us that Babylon 
was largely built of bitumen by Semiramis. Bitumen was 
used as the artificial asphalts are now, for foundations, by the 
Babylonians, but not, it would seem, in Nineveh. There is 
an interesting account of the oil and asphalt wells near 
Babylon in Herod. vi. 119, which were worked under the 
orders of Darius by the Eretrian prisoners. Strabo tells us 
that boats were made of wicker-work pitched with bitumen. 
Cf. Exod. ii. 3. The Dead Sea was called Lake Asphaltitis 
by Josephus and Diodorus Siculus (cf. 1. 411) from the abund- 
ance of bitumen wells or springs in its vicinity. They are 
alluded to in Gen. xiv. 10. “The Vale of Siddim was full 
of slime pits” prior to the overthrow of the cities of the plain. 
They may have contributed to that catastrophe, the houses 
too being probably largely constructed of the same inflam- 
mable materials. The association of rock-salt with the petro- 
leum and asphalt is noticed by Herodotus, 7. ¢., as well as in 
Genesis, J. c., and the “Salt Sea” was its usual name among 
the Jews. 
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Admiring enter’d, and the work some praise, 
And some the architect: his hand was known 
In heaven by many a tower’d structure high, 
Where sceptred angels held their residence, 
And sat as princes; whom the supreme King 


735 


Exalted to such power, and gave to rule, 

Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. 

Nor was his name unheard or unadored 

In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian land 

Men call’d him Mulciber; and how he fell 740 
From heaven they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 

Sheer o’er the crystal battlements: from morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 

Dropp’d from the zenith like a falling star, 745 
On Lemnos, the Aigean isle: thus they relate, 

Erring; for he with this rebellious rout 

Fell long before, nor aught avail’d him now 


739. 


740. 


Ausonian land, i.e. Italy by metonomy. The Ausones were 
an ancient people of Campania. 

Dr. Warburton, in reply to Dr. Bentley’s cavil, remarks that of 
the three names Hephaistos, Vulcan, and Mulciber, Milton 
has chosen the last, since, though the least familiar, it alone 
(a mulcendo ferro) indicates the founder’s art, maulcere = 
mollire. 


. See Jl, i. 590-8. 


Zenith A. word borrowed from the Arabian astronomers, 
denoting that highest point of the heavens immediately over 
the observer’s head. 


. The accentuation of Mgean on the first syllable is wrong, it 


seems to have been established by Fairfax in his Tasso. 


. Erving, te. erroneously, for he had fallen “long before” 


Lemnos or the earth itself had been created. 


. Rout.—An old German word adopted into French and English, 
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To have built in heaven high towers; nor did he ’scape 
By all his engines; but was headlong sent 750 
With his industrious crew to build in hell. 
Meanwhile the winged heralds, by command 
Of soveran power, with awful ceremony 
And trumpet’s sound, throughout the host proclaim 
A solemn council forthwith to be held 755 
At Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers: their summons call’d 
From every band and squared regiment 
By place or choice the worthiest; they anon 
With hundreds and with thousands trooping came 760 
Attended: all access was throng’d; the gates 
And porches wide, but chief the spacious hall 
(Though like a cover’d field, where champions bold 


750. Engines, as the Latin ingeni“m, meant in old English, con- 
trivances, primarily mental, and only applied to machines in 
a secondary sense. Thus in the Stat. of Mortmain, 7 Ed. I. 
the words “aut alio quovis modo, arte vel ingenio” are 
rendered in the statute-books “or any other mean, craft, or 
engin.” 

751. Crew, except as applied to a ship’s company, is now only used 
in burlesque style; but formerly one read of “a crew of noble 
knights,” &c. It is originally the same as crowd. 

756. Pandemonium.—A coinage of Milton’s in imitation of the 
Fantheum of Rome. 

758. Squared regiment.—Our word squadron, though used in a 
different sense, is thus derived. It. sqwadrone, augmentative 
of squadra, L. quadratus, and that from quatuor. 

761. Accéss.—Accentuated formerly on the last, now on the first 
syllable. 

763. The O. Fr. “champs clos” or lists was not covered but enclosed. 
Champion, from an old Teutonic word champf, meaning a 
wrestler, warrior. athlete. Cf. Ger. kKampf and kémpfen. It 
has no connection with our camp, or Fr. champs, words of 
Latin origin. 
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Wont ride in arm’d, and at the soldan’s chair 
Defied the best of Panim chivalry 

To mortal combat, or career with lance) 

Thick swarm’d, both on the ground and in the air, 
Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings. As bees 
In spring-time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 

In clusters: they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 

New rubb’d with balm, expatiate, and confer 
Their state affairs: so thick the aery crowd 
Swarm’d and were straiten’d; till, the signal given, 
Behold a wonder! They, but now who seem’d 


765 


770 


775 


764. Wont ride = are wont or accustomed to ride. 


764, Soldan.—An old form for sulian preferred by Milton and 


Spenser. 


765. Panim, painim, or paynim, through the French payen for pagan. 


Pagan meant originally the inhabitants of the pag? or villages, 
as heathen (Ger. heiden) of the heaths, and was applied to 
the rural populations who still adhered to idolatry when the 
more intelligent citizens of the town had generally embraced 
Christianity. The first document in which the word appears 
in this secondary sense is an edict of the Emperor Valentinian, 


A.D. 368. Spenser too prefers paynim to pagan. 


766. The two kinds of jousting are here meant, & Voutrance or 


mortal combat, and the bloodless passage of arms. 


carriere. 


ir: 


768, As bees.—Thus Homer, JJ. ii. 86-90; and Virgil, dn. i. 480 and 


vi. 707. 
769. Virg. Georg. i. 217. 
770. Virg. Georg. iv. 21, 22. 
774. New rubbed with balm.—Georg. iv. 62-66. 
774, Expatiate = walk abroad, a Latinism, 
774. Confer = discuss. 
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In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 

Throng numberless, like that Pygmean race 780 
Beyond the Indian mount; or faery elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while over head the moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 785 
Wheels her pale course: they, on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear: 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 

Reduc’d their shapes immense, and were at large, 790 
Though without number still, amidst the hall 

Of that infernal court. But far within, 

And in their own dimensions, like themselves, 

The great seraphic lords and cherubim 

In close recess and secret conclave sat; 795 


779. Cowper justifies this idea of the crowd of devils contracting 
their dimensions by a reference to Mark v. 9, where a legion 
are said to possess one man; but a simpler explanation is 
to be found in the popular notions of their power of assum- 
ing all sizes and forms, alluded to in the extract from Burton 
quoted in note on ]. 423. ‘The conception has been severely 
ridiculed in Voltaire’s “Essay on Epic Poetry,” but is de- 
fended by Addison in his papers in the Spectator. 

780. See note on 1. 575. 

781. The Indian mount.—Imaus, the Himalayas. 

784. Ain, vi. 454. 

785. Hor. Epod. v. 49. 

785. Nearer to the earth Alluding to the notion that witches, &c., 
could draw down the moon. Cf, Virg., Eel. viii. 69. 

790. At large = had room to move. 

795. In secret conclave sat.—Alluding, perhaps, to the secret conclave 
of the cardinals when about to elect a pope. For, as Bishop 
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A thousand demigods on golden seats, 
Frequent and full. After short silence then, 
And summons read, the great consult began. 


Newton observes, “it is certain that he had not a much 
better opinion of the one than of the other of these assem- 
blies.” 

797. Frequent and full... frequens senatus = Anglict, a full house. 
So Milton in his History of England has “The assembly was 
full and frequent according to summons.” 

998. Consult = consultation. So Milton accentuates extle, aspect. 
and process, all on the last syllable 


PARADISE LOST. 
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HicH on a throne of royal state, which far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat, by merit rais’d § 
To that bad eminence: and, from despair 

Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 

Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 


1-48. Satan, seated on a throne of state, addresses the assembly. 
Our present discomfiture can only be temporary, for we 
are by nature immortal: and it has for me at least this one 
advantage, that none will envy me my pre-eminence. The 
only question to be debated is, whether we shall seek to 
regain our position by open war or by guile. 

2. Ormus.—An island in the Persian gulf, a mart for diamonds. 

3. Where.—Supply the antecedent. 

4, “Tt was the Eastern ceremony, at the cornation of their 
kings, to powder them with gold-dust and seed-pearl. 

Barbaric.—From Virgil, An. ii. 504: 
“‘Barbarico postes auro spoliisque superbi.” 
(A love of finery and ostentation is the characteristic of 
savage nations.) 

6. From.—A fter. 

8. Thus high.—The adverb is here equivalent to a substantive, 
and can thus be goverened by apreposition, ‘* Thus high’’ 
is a citation from the line above, and when thus employed 
any part of speech becomes a substantive. 
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Vain war with Heaven, and, by success untaught, 

His proud imaginations thus display’d: 10 
‘ Powers and Dominions, Deities of Heaven! 

For, since no deep within her gulf can hold 

Immortal vigour, though oppress’d and fallen, 

I give not Heaven for lost. From this descent 

Celestial virtues rising will appear 15 

More glorious and more dread than from no fall, 

And trust themselves to fear no second fate. 

Me, though just right, and the fix’d laws of Heaven, 

Did first create your Leader, next, free choice, 

With what besides, in council or in fight, 20 

Hath been achieved of merit, yet this loss, 

Thus far at least recover’d, hath much more 

Establish’d in a safe unenvied throne, 

Yielded with full consent. The happier state 

In Heaven, which follows dignity, might draw 25 

Envy from each inferior: but who here 

Will envy whom the highest place exposes 

Foremost to stand against the Thunderer’s aim 

Your bulwark, and condemns the greatest share 

Of endless pain? Where there is then no good 80 

For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 

From faction ; for none sure will claim in Hell 

Precedence—none whose portion is so small 

Of present pain, that with ambitious mind 


9, Success.—Here bad success, disaster; so in Shakespeare. 
Hlsewhere used by Milton in the ordinary sense. 

12. For.—Supply the implied clause. 

18, Me.—Is the object of what verbs? Justify the position. 

29, Bulwark.—Properly a defence made by the boles or trunks 
of trees, hence any rampart or defence. The French 
*boulevard”’ is a corruption of the same word, 

33. None whose portion, etc.—There is none whose portion of 
present pain is so small that he will covet more (as he 
would bo doing if he sought pre-eminence in hell). 
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Will covet more. With this advantage then 35 
To union and firm faith and firm accord, 
More than can be in Heaven, we now return 
To claim our just inheritance of old; 
Surer to prosper than prosperity 
Could have assur’d us; and, by what best way, 40 
Whether of open war or covert guile, 
We now debate: who can advise, may speak.’ 

He ceased; and next him Moloch, scepter’d king, 
Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in Heaven, now fiercer by despair. 46 
His trust was with the Eternal to be deem’d 


40. Assur’d us.—Made us confident; i. e. more confident than 
we should have been if our confidence had been inspired 
by prosperity alone. 

By what best way.—A condensed expression; by what way 
as the best, what way is the best by which, etc. Our ob- 
ject is settled, the only subject of debate is the means. 
Cf. ‘‘ What readiest path,’’ 1. 976. 


43-106. Moloch’s speech._I am for open war. This is no time or 
place for plotting; for while some are plotting all must be 
suffering. Let us turn our tortures against the torturer, 
and assault Heaven with Hell flames. Some may object 
that the ascent to Heaven is difficult. Our proper nature, 
I reply, is to ascend; for did we not all lately feel how 
hard and contrary to our nature it was to fall? A second 
possible objection is, we may be punished worse if we 
fail. I reply, nothing can be worse than our present 
state; for either worse suffering would be annihilation, or 
if not, we shall have at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that we are immortal. We are conscious to ourselves of 
the power to resist, and resistance implies victory, or at 
least revenge. 


43. Moloch.—See note on bk. i. 1. 392. 
Scepter’d.—Kd- is not merely the termination of the past 
participle, but is affixed to nouns to form adjectives; 
so wretched, landed, ete. 
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Equal in strength, and rather than be less 

Car’d not to be at all. With that care lost 

Went all his fear; of God, or Hell, or worse 

He reck’d not, and these words thereafter spake: 50 
‘My sentence is for open war: of wiles, 

More unexpert, I boast not; them let those 

Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 

For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 


Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 55 


The signal to ascend, sit lingering here, 

Heaven’s fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 

Accept this dark, opprobriots den of shame, 

The prison of his tyranny who reigns 

By our delay? No! let us rather choose, 60 
Armed with Hell flames and fury, all at once, 

O’er Heaven’s high towers to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Against the Torturer; when, to meet the noise 

Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 65 
Infernal thunder, and for lightning see 

Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 

Among his angels, and his throne itself 


47. 


51. 
. 62, 
61. 


63, 


Rather than be less.—A mixture of constructions. ‘If he 
was to be less, cared not,’ ete., and ‘rather than be less 
preferred not to be.’’ Derive ‘‘rather.’’ Parse ‘ be.’’ 

Sentence.—Cf, Latin ‘‘sententia,” opircon, judgment. 

More wnexpert.—An instance of irony, or mock-modesty. 

Armed with Hell flames and fury.—A zeugma, armed with 
flames and inspired by fury. See bk. i. 175. 

Our tortures.—The instruments of our torture, 

Horrid.—Properly, bristling, and so terrible. Cf. Moloch, 
“horrid king,” bk. i. 392. ‘‘A horrid front of dreadful 
length and dazzling arms,”’ bk. i. 563. 


. To meet.—So as to meet, as a counter-blast to; an adverbial 


use of the infinitive. Cf. 1. 114. 


5, Engine.—Artillery. Used in a different sense, bk. i. 750. 


For lightning.—In exchange for, as a match for. 
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Mix’d with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire, 

His own invented torments. But perhaps 70 
The way seems difficult and steep to scale. 

With upright wing against a higher foe. 

Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not still, 

That in our proper motion we ascend 75 
Up to our native seat: descent and fall 

To us is adverse. Who but felt of late, 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 

Insulting, and pursued us through the deep, 

With what compulsion, and laborious flight 80 
We sunk thus low? The ascent is easy then; 

The event is fear’d. Should we again provoke 

Our stronger, Some worse way his wrath may find 

To our destruction, if there be in Hell 

Fear to be worse destroy’d. What can be worse 85 
Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, condemn’d 

In this abhorred deep to utter woe; 

Where pain of unextinguishable fire 


69. Miz’ d.—Mingled, and so confounded, ruined. A Latinism. 

72. With upright wing.—‘‘ Upright”’ applies rather to the way 
than the wings. 

73. Such.—W hat is the antecedent? 

Drench.—Draught. Drench is the active of drink, as tranken 

is of trinken in German. 

74. Forgetful lake.—Cf. ‘oblivious pool,” bk. i. 266. 

37. Who but felt.—Explain construction. 

81-85. The ascent... . destroy’d.—Distinguish Moloch’s own 
words and those of the supposed objector. 

83. Our stronger.—As we still speak of ‘“‘our betters,’’ where 
the plural shows clearly that the adjective has passed into 
a substantive. 

85. Fear to be worse destroy’ d.—The construction shows clearly 
what the infinitive really is; a verbal noun, which may 
stand for any case. 
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Must exercise us, without hope of end, 
The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorably, and the torturing hour, 
Calls us to penance? More destroy’d than thus, 
We should be quite abolish’d, and expire. 
What fear we then? What doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire? which, to the height enrag’d 
; ‘hor quite consume us, and reduce 
» this essential; happier far 

-erable to have eternal being: 
vi . vur substance be indeed divine, 
And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 
On this side nothing; and by proof we feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb his Heaven, 


90 


98 


100 


89. Hzercise.—Torment. Cf.‘* Non te nullius exercent numinis 


irae.—Virg. Geor. iv. 453. 


90. The vassals of his anger.—The vassals of him our angry 
lord. Bentley proposes ‘‘ vessels,’’ referring to Rom. ix. 
22; but Todd appositely quotes from Milton’s prose 


works— 


“The most underfoot and down-trodden vassals of perdi- 
tion.”? Vassal is from the Welsh ‘‘ gwas,”’ a young man, a 
servant, The French valet is a diminutive of the same 
word. For the change of meaning compare knave, groom, 


varlet, etc. 
91. Torturing hour. 
Cf, ‘'To ease the anguish of a torturing hour.” 


—Midsummer Night's Dream, v.1. 


Gray has borrowed the phrase in his Hymn to Adversity. 
04, What doubt we.-—“ What” is not here the direct object of the 


verb, but =in what, why: ‘‘quid dubitamus.” 
ably it must be understood in “‘ what fear we.” 
97. This essential.—This essence. Cf. 1. 83. 


So prob- 


iappier far.—May agree with “us” in 1. 96; but it is 
better to take it with the sentence immediately pre- 


ceding, a condition far happier, ete. 
98, Miserable.—A predicate = in misery. 


Wi. On this side nothing; 2. ¢. on this side of death, still living. 
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And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne ; 

Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.’ 105 
He endeth frowning, and his look denoune’d 

Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous 

To less than gods. On the other side up rose 

Belial, in act more graceful and humane; 

A fairer person lost not heaven; he seemed 110 


104. Fatal.—‘‘ Fatalis,’’ al_oted by fate. 

106-226. Belial, a persuasive, but false and cowardly orator, 
replies. Itis not from lack of hatred that I dissent from 
Moloch; but his arguments for war seem to me all to 
make the other way. ‘‘ Let us be revenged,’’ he says, 
“¢ even at the price of annihilation.’”? But, in the first 
place, revenge is impossible. Our enemy is too watchful 
to be surprised; of immortal and incorruptible essence; 
and therefore not to be conquered by open force. It 
follows then that annihilation is our only hope. But who 
would willingly exchange our present spiritual being, 
painful as it is, for utter annihilation? And if he would, 
is it likely that our all-wise enemy will thus gratify our 
wish? But I am answered if, as you say, our pain is to 
be eternal; how can we be worse off than we are now? 
Our present state, I answer, is not the worst. We suffered 
worse when we fell, and we may still suffer worse than 
that. Therefore I dissuade either open or covert war- 
fare; open, for He is almighty ; covert, for He is all-see- 
ing. Are we then, it is asked, tamely to submit to this 
vile state of vassalage? Yes, I answer, since we might 
have worse, and since so it is fated. When we embarked 
on the war we counted, or ought to have counted, the 
risk. Now that we are beaten, it is cowardly to refuse to 
pay the penalty of our defeat. Besides, if we endure, our 
lot may grow lighter. His anger may relent, and weshall 
grow inured to this place. Time, too,may bring fresh 
chances. 

106. Denoune’d; announced against some one. What is the 
ordinary meaning of the word ? 

109. Belial.—See note on bk, i, 1. 490, Humane. In what sense? 
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For dignity composed and high exploit. 
But all was false and hollow; though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels; for his thoughts were low: 115 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful. Yet, he pleas’d the ear, 
And with persuasive accent thus began: 
‘T should be much for open war, O Peers! 
As not behind in hate, if what was urg’d 121 
Main reason to persuade immediate war 
Did not dissuade me most, ancseem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success ; 
When he who most excels in fact of arms, 
In what he counsels and in what excels 12! 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair 
And utter dissolution, as the scope 


112. His tongue dropt manna.—Cf. Homer, J. i. 249 (of Nestor). 
TOU Kat ard yAdoons peAitog yAvKidy péev addy. 
(From whose tongue speech softer than honey flowed.) 
113. And could make, ete.—The well-known profession of the 
Greek sophists. Socrates was by his countrymen con- 
founded with the sophists. Reason. In what different 
senses is the word used, 
114. To perplex. Consecutive: see note on 1. 64, 
Dash; cast down, confound, : 
** And noble grace that dasht brute violence 
With sudden adoration and blank awe.’’—Comus, 451, 
115. For his thoughts were low explains ‘‘all was false and hol- 
low.’’ Cf. the description of Belial, bk. i. 490-505. 
124. When he, etc. What sort of sentence? 
In factofarms, Fr. ‘en fait d’armes.’ Milton elsewhere 
uses the modern form ‘feat of arms.’ 
126. Grounds his courage on despair. Cf. Virgil— 
‘*Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem.” 
127, Scope. Greek oxdéro¢, mark or object. 
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Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

First, what revenge? The towers of Heaven are fill’d 
With armed watch, that render all access 130 
Impregnable: oft on the bordering deep 

Encamp their legions, or, with obscure wing, 

Scout far and wide into the realm of Night, 

Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way 

By force, and at our heels all Hell should rise 135 
With blackest insurrection, to confound 

Heaven’s purest light, yet our great enemy, 

All incorruptible, would on his throne 

Sit unpolluted, and the ethereal mould, 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 140 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire 

Victorious. Thus repuls’d, our final hope 


128. Notice the rhetorical perversion of Moloch’s words, 
Moloch had said, ‘‘ Let us be revenged, even if it be atthe 
price of annihilation.’’ Belial makes him say, ‘‘ Let us 
seek annihilation as our ultimate aim and object.” 

130. All access ; each approach or outpost, not act of approaching, 

132. Obscure, accented on the firstsyllable. So obscene, in bk. 
i, 406. 

133. Scout. Old French ‘escoute,’ a spy; ‘escouter,’ to listen, 
from ‘ auscultare.’ 

135. All Hell should rise. The order of the words is justified 
‘oy the preceding conditional sentence, which shows that 
this too must be conditional. Parse ‘should.’ 

138. All. What part of speech? 

Would on his throne sit unpoluted. A reply to Moloch’s 
speech, Ll. 68, 69, and 103. ; 

139, Mould. Latin ‘modulus,’ whence also model. Mould, 
earth, is quite a different word. Keightly, however, 
understands ‘mould’ as meaning here the soil of Heaven. 

141. Her mischief; what harms or seeks to harm her. 

Mischief. Wrench ‘meschef,’ from Lat. ‘minus’ and ‘caput.’ 
For ‘her,’ see bk. i. 176, 254. 

142. Thus repuis’d is conditional. With what does the parti- 

ciple agree? 
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Is flat despair: we must exasperate 

The almighty Victor to spend all his rage, 

And that must end us; that must be our cure, 145 
To benomore. Sad cure! for who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 

To perish rather, swailowed up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 150 
Devoid of sense and motion? And who knows, 

Let this be good, whether our angry foe 

Can give it, or will ever? How he can, 

Is doubtful; that he never wilf, is sure. 

Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 15£ 
Belike through impotence or unaware, 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 

Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 

To punish endless? ‘‘ Wherefore cease we then ?”’ 

Say they who counsel war; ‘‘ we are decreed, 160 


143. Flat; downright, positive. 
“That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 
—Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 

The word is an imitation of the sound of something soft 
dashed to the earth. From the spreading out of such 
objects we get the first meaning of the word; the secon¢ 
comes from the sudden thud, 

152. Let this be good; granting that annihilation be good, 

155. What are the emphatic words in this line? 

156, Belike; forsooth, I suppose; points the irony of the line. 
Belike is formed from the noun and the preposition be 
= by. 

Impotence; ‘impotentia,’ dxpacra intemperance, ungoy- 
ernable passion, the Opposite of continence or self-goy- 
ernment. » 

157. To give; so as togive; consecutive. 

159. Endless. What part of speech? 

Cease here approximates to the sense of the Latin ‘cesso,' 
to be idle, 
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Resery’d, and destin’d to eternal woe: 

Whatever doing, what can we suffer more? 

What can we suffer worse ?’”’ Is this then worst, 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms? 

What! when we fled amain, pursued, and struck 165 
With Heaven’s afflicting thunder, and besought 

The deep to shelter us? This Hell then seem’d 

A refuge from those wounds. Or when we lay 

Chain’d on the burning lake? That sure was worse. 
What if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 170 
Awak’d, should blow them into sevenfold rage, 

And plunge us in the flames? or, from above, 

Should intermitted vengeance arm again 

His red right hand to plague us? What if all 

Her stores were open’d, and this firmament 175 
Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fire, 

Impendent horrors, threatening hideous fall 

One day upon our heads? while we, perhaps, 

Designing or exhorting glorious war, 

Caught in a fiery tempest, shali be hurl’d 180 


162. ‘Doing’ takes the time of a single syllable; the emphasis 
falls on ‘ what.’ 

164. Thus sitting —thustosit. Thetermination -ing supplanted 
the Old English infinitive in -an or -en, or (more com- 
monly) the dative of the infinitive -enne. 

Cf. ‘Returning were as tedious as go o’er.’’—Macbeth, iii. 
4, The line is a good instance of a climax. 

165. Amain.. Form like aright, anew. Gothic ‘magan,’ to be 
able. 

i70. Isaiah Xxx. 33. 

174. His red right hand. ‘His’ may refer to vengeance, but 
more probably to God. ‘Her,’ in the next line, refers to 
Hell. 

i80. The fate of Ajax Oileus.—Virgil, An. i. 44. 

‘*Tilum expirantem transfixo pectore flammas 
Turbine corripuit scopuloque in fixit acuto. 
** (Pallas) caught the scathed wretch, whose breast exhaled 
Fierce flames as on a rock impaled.” 
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Each on his rock transfix’d, the sport and prey 

Of racking whirlwinds; or for ever sunk 

Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains ; 

There to converse with everlasting groans, 

Unrespited, unpitied, unrepriev’d, 185 
Ages of hopeless end. This would be worse. 

War therefore, open or concealed, alike 

My voice dissuades; for what can force or guile 

With him, or who deceive his mind, whose eye 

Views all things atone view? He from Heaven’s heighth 
All these our motions vain sees and derides ; 191 
Not more almighty to resist oar might 

Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 

Shall we then live thus vile, the race of Heaven 

Thus trampl’d, thus expell’d, to suffer here 195 
Chains and these torments? Better these than worse, 
By my advice; since fate inevitable 

Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 

The Victor’s will. To suffer, as to do, 

Our strength is equal, nor the law unjust 200 
That so ordains. This was at first resolved, 

If we were wise, against so great a foe 


182. Of racking whirlwinds ; probably tumultuous, not tortur- 
ing. Bacon—‘The winds in the upper region which 
move the clouds above, which we call the rack.” 

184. Converse; be conversant with, dwell amongst. Cf. the 
New Testament use of ‘conversation.’ 

185. For the cadence, compare Shakespeare, Hamlet, i. 5, 77— 

“Unhousl’d, disappointed, unaneeled.”’ 

186. Ages of hopeless end! Cf. 1. 89. 

191. Psalm ii. 4. 

195. To suffer may depend on ‘expelled,’ but it seems better to 
connect it with ‘live’ in the line above. What sort of in- 
finitive will it be in either case? 

202. If we were wise ; or, it was sheer folly if we did not, seeing 
that we were contending, etc. 
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Contending, and so doubtful what might fall. 

I laugh, when those who at the spear are bold 

And venturous, if that fail them, shrink, and fear 205 
‘What yet they know must follow, to endure 

Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

The sentence of their conqueror. This is now 

Our doom, which if we can sustain and bear, 

Our supreme foe in time may much remit 210 
His anger, and perhaps, thus far remov’d, 

Not mind us not offending, satisfied 

With what is punish’d; whence these raging fires 

Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames, 

Our purer essence then will overcome 215 
Their noxious vapour; or, inur’d, not feel ; 

Or, chang’d at length, and to the place conform’d 

in temper and in nature, will receive 

Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain; 

This horror will grow mild, this darkness light; 220 
Besides what hope the never-ending flight 

Of future days may bring, what chance, what change 


210. Notice anything peculiar in the accentuation. 

211. Thus far remov’d. It is simpler to take this as agreeing 
with ‘our foe,’ and not ‘us;’ the sense is the same in 
either case. Resolve the participles ‘remoy’d,’ ‘ offend- 
ing,’ ‘satisfied,’ into finite verbs with conjunctions, 

213. Whatis punish’d. For what substantive does ‘what’ here 
stand? 

216. Vapour; perhaps the Latin ’ vapor,’ heat. 

220. This darkness light. It isnot easy to determine (1) whether 
‘light’ is asubstantive or an adjective; (2) if an adjective, 
whether it means clear or easy to bear. The correspond- 
ence with ‘mild’ seems in favor of the adjective, and the 
antithesis to ‘darkness’ in favor of ‘ clear.’ 

221. What hope; that hope which, any hope which. What was 
originally the neuter of ‘who,’ and like ‘ who,’ interroga- 
tive. 
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Worth waiting; since our present lot appears 
For happy though but ill, for ill not worst, 
If we procure not to ourselves more woe.’ 225 
Thus Belial, with words cloth’c in reason’s garb, 
Counsel’d ignoble ease, and peaceful sloth, 
Not peace: and after him thus Mammon spake: 
‘Hither to disenthrone the king of Heaven 
We war, if war be best, or to regain 230 
Our own right lost. Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting fate shall yield 
To fickle chance, and Chaos judge the strife: 
The former vain to hope argueg as vain 
The latter: for what place can be for us 235 
Within Heaven’s bound, unless Heaven’s Lord supreme 
We overpower? Suppose he should relent, 
And publish grace to all on promise made 


223. Worth waiting; worth waiting for. Cf. bk. i. 208, and for 
construction, 1. 376. 

224. Kor happy though but ill; an evil lot, if we take happiness 
for our standard, 

226-284. Mammon’s speech: If we go to war it will be for one 
of two reasons, either to unthrone God or to regain our 
former place, The first is hopeless, and therefore also the 
second. For if God be still in Heayen, Heaven would be 
no Heavenfor us. Even were he to relent, such seryitude 
would be intolerable. Let us then rather accept our lot, 
rely on ourselves, and make the best of our present state, 
evilas itis. As God, who is light, loves often to clothe 
Himself in darkness, so let us turn our darkness into 
light. For this there are lacking here neither the materials 
nor the art. Time and habit may lighten our pains. 
Everything, in fine, makes for peace. 

228. Not peace. Strictly speaking, Belial did counsel peace, but 
only for the sake of ease, and in prospect of a more fayor- 
able opportunity. See 1, 222, 

233, And Chaos judge the strife. Cf. 1. 907. 

234, The former vain to hope. The vanity or uselessness of hop- 
ing theformer; viz., tounthrone God: yainis a predicate, 
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Of new subjection; with what eyes could we 

Stand in his presence humble, and receive 246 
Strict laws impos’d, to celebrate his throne 

With warbled hymns, and to his Godhead sing 

Fore’d halleiujahs; while he lordly sits 

Our envied sovereign, and his altar breathes 

Ambrosial odours and ambrosial flowers, 245 
Our servile offerings? This must be our task 

In Heaven, this our delight. How wearisome 

Eternity so spent, in worship paid 

To whom we hate! Let us not then pursue 

By force impossible, by leave obtain’d 250 
Unacceptable, though in Heaven, our state 

Of splendid vassalage; but rather seek 

Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 
Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess, 

Free and to none accountable, preferring 

Hard liberty before the easy yoke 

Of servile pomp. Our greatness will appear 

Then most conspicuous, when great things of small, 


Sf 


243, Hallelujaks. From ‘halelu,’ praiseye; and ‘Jah,’ Jehovah. 

244. Breathes. Exxhales, sends forth the smell of. 

245, Ambrosial. Greek aufpécwe, divine; aufpocia, the food of 
the gods. Bentley proposed ‘jrom ambrosial flowers.’ 
Why? Show thai no correction is necessary. 

149. Pursue. Follow after, seek to regain. 

251. Unacceptable. The word has two accenis. Accentuate. 

253. From ourselves,and fromourown. ‘The preposition is used 
in slightly differentsenses. Weareioseek our own good 
in ourselves, and to live on it, or support ourselves by it. 
Cf. the Latin “‘ yivere de rapio,” io live on booty. 

254. In this vast reeess. ‘*Vasi,’ Latin ‘vastus,’ waste, desolate. 
For ‘recess’ see DK. i. L. 79. 

258. Greal things of small. Cf. Shakespeare, Rich. IIT. ii.1. 

“Wade peace of enmity, fair love of hate.” 
‘Of? is commonly found in Old English where we use 
‘from.’ 
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Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse, 

We can create; and in what piace soe’er 260 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain, 

Through labour and endurance. This deep world 

Of darkness do we dread? How oft amidst 

Thick clouds and dark doth Heayen’s alJ-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscur’d, 265 
And with the majesty of darkness round 

Covers his throne; from whence deep thunders roar 
Mustering their rage, and Heaven resembles Hell? 

As he our darkness, cannot we his light 

Imitate when we please? This desert soil 270 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 

Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence; and what can Heaven show more? 

Our torments also may, in length of time, 

Become our elements; these piercing fires 275 
As soft as now severe; our temper chang’d 

Into their temper; which must needs remove 


260. In what place soe’er. There is an ellipse of ‘it be.’ 
Cf, ‘Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect.” 
—Shakespeare, Sonnet, 26. 
Flow oftamidst thick clouds. Psalms xviii. 11,13; 1 Kings 
viii. 12. 

268. Mustering their rage. Notice how Miiton, by aid of imper- 
sonation and the novel use of the word ‘muster,’ has 
translated into poetry the common expression, ‘the gath- 
ering fury of the storm,’ ‘Muster,’ Fr. monstrer, ‘mon- 
trer,’ to show, hence to collect for show, hence simply to 
collect. , 

271. Her hidden lustre. See note on bk, i. 176. 

273. Magnificence. The abstract for the concrete. 

274-278. Mammon here repeats one of Belial’s arguments, and 
partly borrows his words (215-220). 

276. Temper. Organization, constitution, from ‘tempero.* to 
mix in due proportions, See note on bk, i. 285. 

277. Which, What is the antecedent? 
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The sensible ot pain. All things invite 
To peaceful counsels and the settl’d state 
Of order, how in safety best we may 280 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where, dismissing quite 
All thoughts of war. Ye have what I advise.’ 
He scarce had finish’d, when such murmur fill’d 


278. The sensible. The sensitiveness to, the sense of. Cf. 1. 97. 

280. How in safety, ete. Depends on ‘the consideration,’ or 
some such word to be supplied, as the object to ‘invite.’ 

281. Compose. Dispose, arrange, and to make the best of, like 

the Latin ‘componere luctus.’ 
With regard of what we are and where. Taking into con- 
sideration our present condition and place. The reading 
of the second edition was ‘were ;’ but this does not seem 
so apt. 

282. Dismissing quite all thoughts of war. Newton remarks that 
the debate has wandered from the original subject as pro- 
posed by Satan, 1.41. (Cf. also bk. i. 660.) 

284-310. A murmur of applause likethe sound ofa dying storm 
greets Mammoun’s speech. For dread of the past and the 
new ambition he had kindled incline all to peace. To him 
Beélzebub, who is represented as a careworn and weighty 
statesman, makes reply. 

284, The hint of the simile is taken from Virgil, dn. x. 96— 

‘Thus pleaded Juno: and the rest 

Murmuring their arverse minds expressed. 

As newborn gales in forest pent, 

Confusedly struggle for a vent, 

And Rippling ’mid the leaves inform 

‘Che seaman of a coming storm.”’ 
“The conduct of the two poets is equally just and proper, 
The intent of Juno’s speech was to rouse and inflame the 
assembly of the gods, and the effect of it therefore is prop- 
erly compared by Virgil to the rising wind. But the de- 
sign of Mammon’s speech is to quiet and compose the in- 
fernal assembly, and the effect of this is therefore as 
properly compared by Milton to the wind falling after a 
tempest.’’—Newton. 
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The assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 285 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night long 
Had rous’d the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Seafaring men 0’er-watch’d, whose bark by chance, 

Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay 

After the tempest: such applause was heard 290 
As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleas’d, 

Advising peace; for such another field 

They dreaded worse than Hell: so much the fear 

Of thunder and the sword of Michaél 

Wrought still within them; and no less desire 295 
To found this nether empire, which might rise, 

By policy and long process of time, 

In emulation opposite to Heaven. 

Which when Beélzebub perceiv’d, than whom, 

Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 300 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 


288. 


O’erwatched; tired with too much watching. ‘‘He had 
withdrawn to pacify with sleep his over-watcbed eyes.”’ 
—Sidney. 


295. Wrought. Conjugate the verb. Notice also that when 


verbs have both a weak and strong form of the past par- 
ticiple, the weak is generally used in the literal, the 
strong form in the metaphorical sense. So loaded laden, 
struck stricken, freighted fraught. 


296. Which might rise; aconsecutive sentence. In direct speech 


297. 


it would be ‘which may rise.’ 


Process. Notice the accent; the same as in most English 
words derived from compounds of ‘cedo.’ 


298. To heaven belongs both to ‘in emuiation’ and ‘opposite.’ 
299. The people of Edom worshiped Bail under the name of 


Bail-zebub, or the ‘lord of flies.” 

Than whom. This is a violation of the rule, as generally 
statedin English grammars. ‘Than’ and ‘then’ are only 
varieties of the same word, and constantly interchanged 
by Elizabethan writers. 
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A pillar of state; deep on his front engraven 

Deliberation sat, and public care ; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 

Majestic, though in ruin. Sage he stood, 805 

With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies: his look 

Drew audience and attention still as night 

Or summer’s noontide air, while thus he spake: 
‘Thrones and Imperial Powers, offspring of Heaven, 

Ethereal Virtues! or these titles now dll 


302. Deep on his front engraven, etc. Cf. Macaulay’s Essays, 
vol. ili. p. 338. Warren Hastings. ‘A high and intel- 
lectual forehead, a brow pensive, but not gloomy, a 
mouth of inflexible decision, a face pale and worn, but 
serene, on which was written, as legibly as under the 
picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, Mens aequa 
in arduts.”” 

305. With what does ‘majestic’ agree? 

309-378. Beélzebub’s speech.” ‘Are you indeed content,’’ he 
asks, ‘‘to remain in Hell, and do you dream of estab- 
lishing an empire here? Know you that God has ap- 
pointed this place as a dungeon, not as-a safe retreat, and 
that his empire will extend even to hell? It is idle to 
debate on peace or war. In war we are worsted beyond 
recovery, and as for peace, neither will God offer it, nor 
can we make it; for our whole soul is set on revenge. 
Besides, there is no need for us to assail Heaven, which 
is impregnable. I have an easier project to propose. 
There was a prophecy in Heaven of anew world anda 
new race to be created about this time. Let us explore 
this remote spot, and see whether it does not lie open to 
attack. Thus we may either devastate or seduce the in- 
habitants, and so take exquisite revenge by marring his 
work.”’ 

810. Thrones and Imperial Powers, etc. Thomas Heywood, in 
his Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels (1635), divides them 
into Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, Dominations, Vir- 
tues, Powers, and Principats. -Cf, bk. i, 128, 
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Must we renounce, and, changing style, be call’d 
Princes of Hell? for so the popular vote 
Inclines, here to continue, and build up here 

A growing empire; doubtless, while we dream, 


316 


And know not that the King of Heaven hath doom’d 


This place our dungeon, not our safe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm, to live exempt 

From Heaven’s high jurisdiction, in new league 
Banded against his throne, but to remain 

In strictest bondage, though thus far remoy’d 
Under the inevitable curb, reserv’d 

His captive multitude: for hé, be sure, 

In heighth or depth, still first and iast will reign 
Sole king, and of his kingdom lose no part 

By our revolt, but over Hell extend 

His empire, and with iron sceptre rule 

Us here, as with his golden those in Heaven. 
What sit we then projecting peace and war? 
War hath determin’d us, and foil’d with loss 


312. Style. Title, appellation. What is meant by ‘old style?’ 


315. Doubtless, while we dream. Surely we must be dreaming 


to entertain so idle a project. 


317, Our dungeon. An attribute, or apposite to ‘this place.’ 


Dungeon is from the Fr. ‘donjon ;’? Lat, ‘ dominio.’ 


318. Yo live. For us to live in, where we may live. 


321. Though thus far remov’d, In answer to Belial. 


reference, 
324, What is meant by ‘reigning last?’ 
327. With iron sceptre.—Psalm ii, 9. 
329, What sit we then. Cf, 1. 94. 


Give 


330. Determin’d us. Settled us, fixed ourlot. Cf. bk. xi. 1, 226— 


» “Expect great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will soon determine.”’ 
And bk, vi. 1. 317— 
“One stroke they aimed, 


That might determine and not need repeat.?? 
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Irreparable ; terms of peace yet none 

‘Vouchsaf’d or sought; for what peace will be given 

To us enslav’d, but custody severe, 

And stripes, and arbitrary punishment 

Inflicted ? and what peace can we return, 385 
But to our power, hostility and hate, 

Untam’d reluctance, and revenge, though slow, 

Yet ever plotting how the Conqueror least 

May reap his conquest, and may least rejoice 

In doing what we most in suffering feel ? 34. 
Nor will occasion want, nor shall we need, 

‘With dangerous expedition to invade 

Heaven, whose high walls fear no assault or siege, 

Or ambush from the deep. What if we find 

Some easier enterprise? There is a place 345 
(if ancient and prophetic fame in Heaven 

Err not), another world, the happy seat 

Of some new race call’d Man, about this time 

To be created like to us, though less 

In power and excellence, but favour’d more 350 
Of Him who rules above: so was his will 

Pronoune’d among the gods, and by an oath, 


331. 
332. 


336. 


Terms of peace, etc. An absolute construction. 

What peace will be given. .... but servriéude. Seemingly 
a confusion between two constructions. (1) What will 
be given but servitude? (2) What peace will be given, 
will not rather servitude? etc. 

To our power. Up toour power,as far as we are able. Cf. 
‘tomy knowledge,’ ete. 


. Nor will occasion want. Nor will other opportunities be 


wanting (besides that of assailing Heaven directly). 


Cf. *‘ Nor did there want cornice or frieze.’’—Bk. i, 1. 715, 


. Like to us, though less, ete.—Psalm viii, 4, 5. 
. By anoath.... confirm’d. The words used in Hebrews 


vi. 17; of God’s oath to Abraham, Genesis xxii. 16, 
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That shook Heaven’s whole circumference, confirm’d. 
Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn 

What creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 355 
Or substance, how endued, and what their power, 

And where their weakness, how attempted best, 

By force or subtlety. Though Heaven be shut, 

And Heavyen’s high arbitrator sit secure 

In his own strength, this place may lie expos’d, 860 
The utmost border of his kingdom, left 

To their defence who hold it. Here perhaps 

Some advantageous act may be achiev’d 

By sudden onset; either with, Hell-fire 

To waste his whole creation, or possess 365 
All as our own, and drive, as we were driven, 

The puny inhabitants; or, if not drive, 

Seduce them to our party, that their God 

May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 

Abolish his own works. This would surpass 370 
Common revenge, and interrupt his joy 

In our confusion, and our joy upraise 


353. That shook, ete. Borrowed from Homer, (of Jupiter’s nod). 

354, The emphasis falls on ‘thither,’ not on ‘us.’ ‘Thither let 
us’ is together equal to two feet, but not to be scanned 
| thither | let us. | See note on bk. i. 1. 3. 

855. Inhabit. So in Shakespeare generally as a neuter verb. 

857. Attempted. Cf. 1. 404, ‘tempt.’ For Milton’s use of the 
two words, and for illustration of radical meaning of our 
‘tempt.’ 

359. Arbitrator. Ruler. ‘Arbitress’ is used in a different 
sense, Bk. i. 1. 785. 

365. To waste. In apposition to ‘act.’ 

367. Puny. Newton has suggested that the word may here be 
used in its proper and primary signification of younger, 
later born; French ‘puis né.’ Puisne judges (pro- 
nounced puny) are those last created, opposed to chief 
judges. Cf. Milton’s pedantic use of ‘pontifical,’ bk, x. 
318, The y is elided in scansion, 
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In his disturbance; when his darling sons, 

Hurl’d headlong to partake with us, shall curse 

Their frail original, and faded bliss, 375 
Faded so soon. Advise, if this be worth 

Attempting, or to sit in darkness here 

Hatching vain empires.’ Thus Beélzebub 

Pleaded his devilish counsel, first devis’d 

By Satan, and in part propos’d; for whence, 880 
But from the author of all ill, could spring 

so deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of mankind in one root, and earth with Hell 

To mingle and involve, done all to spite 

The great Creator? But their spite still serves 3885 
His glory to augment. The bold design 

Pleas’d highly those infernal States, and joy 


374, Headlong. -Long is an adverbial affix. Old English 
linge, and has nothing to do with ‘long,’ the adjective,. 
Cf. ‘ darkling.’ 

875. Original, Originator, author, 

“And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim.”’—Andrew Marvell. 

876. Worth attempting. * Worth’ is here an adjective, and ‘at- 
tempting,’ a verbal substantive. 

877. Or to sit. Or whether to sit, depending on ‘advise.’ 

878. Hatching vain empires. Notice how the abrupt termina- 
tion gives point to the sarcasm, 

378-390. This proposition of Beélzebub had been devised and 
already kinted at by Satan. Who but the Arch-fiend 
could be the author of so devilish a plot? The assembly 
unanimously vote assent. 

380. And in part propos’d. Find the reference. 

383. Atone root. Destroying them at the root before they had 
branched forth and multiplied, Cf. bk. iii. 1. 286— 

**As in him perish al! men, so in thee, 
As from a second root, shall be restored 
As many as are restored.” 

887. States. Cf. the French, ‘les états generaux,’ the parlia< 

ment; and English, ‘the three estates of the realm.’ 
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Sparkled in all their eyes. With full assent 
They vote; whereat his speech he thus renews: 
‘Well have ye judg’d, well ended long debate, 590 
Synod of gods! and, like to what ye are, 
Great things resolv’d, which from the lowest deep 
Will once more lift us up, in spite of fate, 
Nearer our ancient seat; perhaps in view 
Of those bright confines, whence, with neighbouring arms 
And opportune excursion, we may chance Bi 
Re-enter Heaven; or else in some mild zone 
Dwell, not unvisited of Heaven’s fair light, 
Secure, and at the brightening orient beam 
Purge off this gloom: the soft delicious air, 400 
To heal the scar of these corrosive fires, 
Shall breathe her balm. But first, whom shall we send 


890-417. Beélzebub’s second speech. This decision is worthy of 
you: it will raise us nearer to Heaven, and perhaps open 
a way to Heaven itself, or at least secure us a pleasant 
retreat. The question remains, Whom are we to send on 
this mission? The way is hard, the obstacles many, and 
our choice all-important, 

801. Synod. Gr. ofvodoc, a meeting; used generally of a meet- 
ing of ecclesiastics. 

892. What is the antecedent to ‘which?’ 

895. With neighbouring arms; with our army close at hand. 
896. Chance, a substantive, which has passed into an adverb: 
the fuller form is perchance. Cf. the Latin ‘fors.’ 

897, Zone. Greek Cévy, belt. P 

399, At. At the rising of, under the influence of, 

402, Shalt. ‘Shall was used by the Elizabethan authors with 
all three persons to denote inevitable futurity, without 
reference to ‘ will’ (desire), 

““¢Tf much you note him, 
You shall offend him, and extend his passion.’ 
—Macbeth, iii. 4, 57. 
a. €., you are sure to offend him.” 
‘And if I die, no man shall pity me.’—Richard IIT. v. 
3, 201. 
i. e., ‘it is certain that ne man will pity me.’ ”—4 bbott, 
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In search of this new world? whom shall we find 
Sufficient ? Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark, unbottom’d, infinite abyss, 

And through the palpable obscure find out 

His uncouth way, or spread his airy flight, 
Upborne with indefatigable wings, 

Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 

The happy isle? What strength, what art can then 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 

Through the strict senteries and stations thick 

Of angels watching round? Here he had need 
All circumspection, and we now no less 

Choice in our suffrage; for, on whom we send, 
The weight of all, and our last hope, relies.’ 
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405 


410 


406. Palpable obscure. Cf. ‘darkness that might be felt.’’ See 


Il. 97, 278. 


407. Uncouth; unknown. ‘ Couth,’ the past participle of ‘cun- 
nan,’ to know; English ‘can,’ Scotch ‘unco;’ strange, 


prodigious, very; Provincial ‘ unkid,’ uncanny. 


409. Vast abrupt; the desolate and yawning gulf. Cf. 1. 406. 
Arrive the happy isle. So Shakespeare, ‘‘ Arrived our 
coast ;”’ ‘‘ Hre we could arrive the point proposed.”’ ‘ Ar- 
rive,’ Lat. ‘adripare,’ to reach the coast. ‘The happy 


isle,’ the earth, which floats like an island in air, 
410, What is the meaning of ‘then’? 


411. Evasion; power of evading or eluding. What is the ordi- 


nary meaning of the word? 


412, Senteries. The sole instance, as far as I know, of this form 


of the word. 


113, He hadneed all circumspection. ‘ Had? is for ‘would have.’ 


Cf, Lat. plup. indice. in conditional sentences. The rest 
of the construction presents considerable difficulty. 
Hither ‘ circumspection’ represents a genitive; in which 
case we might compare ‘‘ (of) what kind of man is he?”’ 
‘Fon both sides (of) the leaf,’’? and many other phrases, 
with ‘of’ omitted. Or, ‘‘ He had need”’ = he would have 
in need, he would need. Er wiirde viel Umsicht néthig 
haben. 
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This said, he sat; and expectation held 

His look suspense, awaiting who appear’d 

To second, or oppose, or undertake 

The perilous attempt: but all sat mute, 420 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts, and each 

In other’s countenance read his own dismay, 
Astonish’d: none, among the choice and prime 

Of those Heaven-warring champions, could be found 

So hardy as to proffer or accept 25 
Alone the dreadful voyage; till at last 

Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 

Above his fellows, with monarchal pride, 

Conscious of highest worth, unmoy’d thus spake: 


417-430. Beélzebub waits expectant to see the effect of his words, 
but all shrink from the risk till Satan speaks. 

418, Suspense. Elsewhere used by Milton in the literal sense. 
““Suspense in heayen’’ (of the sun), 

Who appear’d. For one to appear, or, as it is here ex- 

pressed, to have appeared. 

422, In other's countenance. Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, English 
Classics, No. 27, i. 5, 6:— 

“With greedy force each other doth assail.’’ 

We still omit the article in the phrase, ‘‘ They assailed 
each other’’ = each the other. 


423, Astonish’d. More than dismayed, thunder-struck, struck 
dumb, ‘ attoniti.’ - 

428. Monarchal. Gr. udvapyoc; but the suffix is romance, or 
Latin, 


430-466. Satan’s speech. Your hesitationis natural. Theascent 
from Hellis arduous and strongly guarded. This gained, 
the explorer must pass the realms of night, and unknown 
dangers await him beyond. But I as your king am 
bound to take the chief share of dangers as I do of honours. 
I therefore undertake alone this enterprise. Do you 
meanwhile watch at home, and seek as best you may to 
mend our state, 
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‘O progeny of Heaven! empyreal Thrones! 
With reason hath deep silence and demur 
Seiz’d us, though undismay’d. Long is the way 
And hard, that out of Hell leads up to light; 
Our prison strong; this huge convex of fire, 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round 
Ninefold, and gates of burning adamant, 
Barr’d over us, prohibit all egress. 

These pass’d, if any pass, the void profound 
Of unessential Night receives him next, 
Wide-gaping, and with utter loss of being 
Threatens him, plung’d in that abortive gulf. 
If thence he ’scape into whatever world 

Or unknown region, what remains him less 


29 


430 


435 


440 


430. Empyreal. éurupoc, of fire. Fire was thought the purest 
and most ethereal element: hence the empyrean for the 


highest heaven. See note on bk. i. 117. 
432. Long is the way. 
“The gates of hell are open night and day ; 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way ; 
But to return and view the cheerful skies, 
In this the task and mighty valour lies.” 


—Dryden. 
434. Convex of fire. Regarded from the point of view of an out- 


side spectator. 
435. Outrageous. Fr. ‘outrageux,’ Lat. ‘ultra.’ 


436. Ninefold. Wikethe Styx, ‘‘ Novies Styx interfusa coercet.” 


Ain. Vi. 439. Styx ninefold interposed immures. 


Adamant, ddyuac,what cannot be broken, used in Homer fox 
the hardest of metals, probably steel. English poets 
seem to have attached no very definite meaning to the 
word. Compare the two forms it takes in French, ‘dia- 
mant’ and ‘aimant.’ Sylvester uses the form diaman- 


tine. See note on bk, i. 48. 


439. Unessential. Void of being, the ‘illimitable inane.’ 


441, Abortive. Producing before the time, so producing nothing. 


442. Whatever. Cf. note on 1. 260. 
443, Remains him. A Latinism—‘ eum manet,’ 
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Than unknown dangers, and as hard escape? 

But I should ill become this throne, O peers, 445 
And this imperial sovereignty, adorn’d 

With splendour, arm’d with power, if aught propos’d 
And judg’d of public moment, in the shape 

Of difficulty or danger, could deter 

Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 450 
These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 

Refusing to accept as great a share 

Of hazard as of honour, due alike 

To him who reigns, and so much to him due, 

Of hazard more, as he above the rest 455 
High honour’d sits? Go, therefore, mighty Powers, 
Terror of Heaven, though fallen! intend at home, 
While here shall be our home, what best may ease 

The present misery, and render Hell 

More tolerable; if there be cure or charm 460 
To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 

Of this ill mansion. Intermit no watch 

Against a wakeful foe, while I abroad 

Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance for us all. This enterprise 465 


450. Sean. Me andT are two emphatic syllables. 

452, Refusing. If I refuse. 

457, Intend. Like the Latin ‘intendere,’ used absolutely for 
‘intendere se,’ or ‘intendere animus.’ ‘‘ Neither was 
there any who might share the government while the 
king intended his pleasures.’’—Bacon, JTenry VIZ. 

164. The coasts of dark destruction. The dark and desolate 
realm of night. 

465-486, Satan ends abruptly to prevent any rival from offering, 
now he was ¢ertain to be refused, to undertake the mis- 
sion, and so reaping the glory without the hazard, 
Thereat the assembly rises and worships him as a god, 
applauding his public spirit; for even devils can honor 
public spirit, thereby shaming the specious ambition of 
bad men. 
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None shall partake with me.’ Thus saying, rose 

The monarch, and prevented all reply ; 

Prudent, lest, from his resolution rais’d, 

Others among the chief might offer now 

(Certain to be refus’d) what erst they fear’d; 470 

And, so refus’d, might in opinion stand 

His rivals, winning cheap the high repute, 

Which he, through hazard huge, must earn. But they 

Dreaded not more the adventure than his voice 

Forbidding; and at once with him they rose. 475 

Their rising all at once was as the sound 

Of thunder heard remote. Towards him they bend 

With awful reverence prone; and as a god 

Extol him equal to the Highest in Heaven: 

Nor fail’d they to express how much they prais’d 480 

That for the general safety he despis’d 

His own: for neither do the spirits damn’d 

Lose all their virtue; lest bad men should boast 

Their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, 

Or close ambition varnish’d o’er with zeal. 485 
Tkus they their doubtful consultations dark 

Ended, rejoicing in their matchless chief. 

As when from mountain-tops the dusky clouds 


467. Prevented. Forestalled, as in the Episcopal Prayer Book. 
468. Rais’d. Inspirited. From—by. 

474, Dreaded not more, etc.; 7. e. dreaded his voice, forbidding 
even more than the adventure. 

482. Neither. Not even. 

483. Lest bad men, etc. The connection is as follows. Bad men 
do good deeds from unworthy motives. These deeds 
might seem absolutely good; but they can not when itis 
remembered that even devils are not utterly bad. Cf. a 
similar argument, James ii, 19—‘‘ The devils also believe, 
and tremble. 

‘486-521. The council ended, they depart rejoicing in their chief 
Their joy after the stormy debate is compared to the sun 
reappearing after storm, The poet is led to contrast the 
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Ascending, while the north wind sleeps, o’erspread 
Heaven’s cheerful face, the louring element 490 
Scowls o’er the darken’d landskip snow, or shower ; 

If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 

Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 

Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. 495 
O shame to men! devil with devil damn’d 

Firm concord holds: men only disagree 

Of creatures rational, though under hope 

Of heavenly grace; and, God proclaiming peace 


concord of devils with the discord and warsof men. The 
ieaders issue forth with Satan in the midst. The result 
of the council is proclaimed by the sound of trumpets 
ana by heralds. 

489, While the north wind sleeps. The north wind clears the 
sky. 

490. Lowring, now written lowering. 

Hlement ; air, as the most universal of the four elements. 

491. Scowls ... snow; an intransitive verb used transitively, 
or rather as a causative, Cf. ‘*God doth not shine honor 
upon all men equally.’’—Bacon’s Hssays, 45. ‘* Squints 
theeye”’ for “make the eye squint.’’—Shakespeare, King 
Lear, iii. 4. 

492. Chance. See note on 1, 396, 

493. Haetend; put forth. 

495, Hill and valley rings. Modern English syntax would here 
require the plural. The only exception to the rule is 
when the two subjects are so intimately connected as tc 
form a single logical idea; e.g.. ‘‘The hue and cry of 
the country pursues him.’’—Junius. The older idiom, 
agreeing with the Latin and Greek, allowed either con- 
struction; e. g. “The flax and the barley was smitten.”’ 
—Exodus ix. 31. 

498. Under hope, as in the common phrase, ‘‘ Living under the 
gospel dispensation.” 

499, God proclaiming peace. Resolve it into a dependent sen- 
tence, 
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Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife 
Among themselves, and levy cruel wars, 
Wasting the earth, each other to destroy 
As if (which might induce us to accord) 
Man had not hellish foes enow besides, 
That day and night for his destruction wait. 

The Stygian council thus dissolv’d; and forth 
In order came the grand infernal peers: 
Midst came their mighty Paramount, and seem’d 
Alone the antagonist of Heaven, nor less 
Than Heil’s dread Emperor, with pomp supreme, 
And god-like imitated state. Him round 
A globe of fiery Seraphim enclose’d, 
With bright imblazonry, and horrent arms. 
Then of their session ended they bid cry 
With trumpets’ regal sound the great result. 
Towards the four winds four speedy Cherubim 
Put to their mouths the sounding alchymy, 
By herald’s voice explain’d: the hollow abyss 
Heard far and wide, and all the host of Hell 


506 


505 


510 


504. Enow, stilla provincial pronunciation of enough. 


ad montem.’ 


508. Paramount. French ‘paramont,’ above, from Latin ‘per 


509. Alone the antagonist. Not the only antagonist, but able in 


his sole person to oppose. Derive antagonist. 


512. Globe; like the Latin ‘globus.’ Bacon uses ‘a globe of 


precepts’ for a compendium, an encyclopzdia, 
513. Imblazonry. See note on bk. i. 538. 


Horrent. Cf. ‘‘a horrid front,” bk. i. 563. See note. 


| 517. Alchymy, from the Arabic ‘alkemia,’ the original meaning 
of whick word is disputed. Alchemy was the science of 
| transmuting metals, specially of transmuting the baser 


metal. 


metals into gold. Hence it came to mean any mixed 


B18. By heralds voice explain’d. A construction Kara civeow, 
or according tothesense. Explain. Notice how the ir- 


regular prosody of the line is an echo of the sense. 
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With deafening shout returned them loud acclaim. 520 
Thence more at ease their minds, and somewhat rais’d 

By false presumptuous hope, the ranged powers 

Disband, and wandering each his several way 

Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 

Leads him perplex’d, where he may likeliest find 525 

Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 

The irksome hours, till his great chief return. 

Part on the plain, or in the air sublime, 

Upon the wing, or in swift race contend, 

As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields: 530 
-art curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 


521-629. They now betake themselves to various employments 
to pass the time till Satan return. Some contend in 
games, flying or in chariots, others indulge in freaks of 
wild madness, others apart sing their own deeds of valor, 
others discuss metaphysical problems—an idle but be- 
witching pastime. Another part explore the four rivers 
of Hell, and reach a fifth, Lethe, beyond which lies a 
frozen continent, whither at certain seasons the damned 
are brought. As they ferry over this river they try to 
drink its waters, but can not. On all sides they find 
nothing but a world of death filled with monsters and 
horrors. 


525. Likeliest. As the adjective in the positive degiee is con- 
stantly used for the adverb, the sign of inflexion being 
lost, so we find more rarely the comparative and superla- 
tive used likewise. Thus we still use ‘best’ as an ad- 
verb, and Tennyson has ‘‘the hollower bellowing ocean.”’ 

526. Mntertain; employ, while away. Now only applied in this 
sense to persons. 

528. Some editors omit the comma after eonlne. wrongly, for 
the clauses are arranged cross-wise. 

Sublime, , Latin ‘sublevimis,’ floating, flying. 

530. Milton names two of the three great national games of 
Greece, What is the third? Pytho was the ancient name 
of Delphi. Where is Olympia? 

531. Shun the goal with rapid wheels. The goal was also the 
turning-point. 
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With rapid wheels, or fronted brigads form: 

As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 

Waged in the troubled sky, and armies rush 

To battle in the clouds; before each van 585 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their spears, 
Till thickest legions close; with feats of arms 

From either end of Heaven the welkin burns. 

Others, with vast Typhoean rage more fell 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 540 
In whirlwind: Hell scarce holds the wild uproar. 

As when Alcides, from (ichalia crown’d 


533. Keightley, with much probability, supposes Milton to be 
describing the Aurora Borealis. 
536. Prick forth; spur, ride fast. ‘‘And yet he pricked over 
yonder plaine.’ Faerie Queene, v. I, 19. 
Aery ; composed of air, phantom. 
Couch. French ‘ coucher.’ 


537. Close; close with one another, grapple. 
Feats of arms. See l. 124, 

538. Welkin, sky. German ‘wolken,’ clouds. 

Burns expresses both the glow in the sky and the fiery 
contest. 

539. Typhean. See note on bk. i. 199. 

Fell. Fr. ‘felle,’ cruel, fierce; hence felon, felony. 

540. Rend up both rocks and hills. Like Typhoeus buried under 
Aitna, 

Ride the air. Like the night-hag, 1. 663, or the witches in 
Macbeth. 

542. Hercules, the reputed son of Amphitryon, who was the son 
of Alczeus, hence called Alcides, had just returned from 
Cichalia, a town in Thessaly (others say in Hubcea) where 
he had conquered Eurytus, when he received from his 
wife, Deianira, the fatal robe smeared with the blood of 
the Centaur Nessus, sent by her as a charm to regain his 
affection. Maddened with agony, he hurled Lichas, the 
bearer of the robe, into the sea. The story is told in the 
Trachinez of Sophocles, 
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With conquest, felt the envenom’d robe, and tore 
Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pines, 

And Lichas from the top of GSta threw 545 
Into the Euboic sea. Others more mild, 

Retreated in a silent valley, sing 

With notes angelical to many a harp 

heir own heroic deeds, and hapless fall 

By doom of battle; and complain that fate 550 
Free virtue should enthral to force or chance. 

Their song was partial; but the harmony 

(What could it less, when spirits immortal sing ?) 
Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment 

The thronging audience. In discourse more sweet 655 
(For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense), 

Others apart sat on a hill retir’d, 


547, Retreated. A few intransitive verbs of motion are still 
conjugated with the auxiliary ‘be.’ Many more were so 
in Milton’stime. Hence the participle ‘retreated,’ where 
we must now use ‘having retreated.’ 

550. And complain that fate, etc. ‘This is taken from the 
famous distich of Euripides, which Brutus used when he 
slew himself: ‘‘ Virtue, thou wert, alas! but an idle tale. 
I followed thee, thinking thee real; but thou wast all the 
while the thrall of force.” 

551. Hnthral. For derivation see bk, i. 149. 

552. Their songwas partial. One-sided, prejudiced. The theme 

and the music are contrasted, 

53. What. Parse. 

554, Suspended hell, As, when Orpheus sang his lost Hurydice, 
the Humenides were spell-bound, Cerberus stood fixed, 
his three mouths agape, and Ixion stayed his wheel.— 
Georgic iv. 481. 

Took with ravishment. Cf. Comus, Eng. Class., No. 29, 256 
(of the Siren’s song), 
““ Who, as they sang, would take the prison’d soul, 
And lap it in Elysium.” : 
556. Eloquence appeals to the reason, music to the senses. 
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In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate— 

Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute— 560 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame— 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy! 565 
Yet, with a pleasing sorcery, could charm 

Pain for a while, or anguish, and excite 

Fallacious hope, or arm the obdur’d breast 

With stubborn patience, as with triple steel. 

Another part, in squadrons and gross bands, 570 


558. Hlevate. With what does ‘ elevate’ agree? 

560. The repetition of fate, will, foreknowledge, each with an 
epithet, serves to emphasize the (to us) irreconcilable 
contradiction between the freedom of the willand ‘fixed 
fate,’ or what is now known as the doctrine of Philo- 
sophical Necessity, the doctrine which asserts that human 
volitions and actions are necessary and inevitable. The 
foreknowledge of God may be called the theological form 
of the latter doctrine. 

561. Wandering. Either intricate, or actively, causing to 
wander. 

564. Apathy. The stoic ardfea, imperturbability, or freedom 
from passion. ‘Passion’ would seem not to represent 
the tenet of any particular school, but the popular revolt 
against the philosophy ‘‘ which doth the human feeling 
cool.”’ 

358. Obdur’d—obdurate ; but obdurate expresses rather the 
state; obdured, the action. 

569. Triple steel. The ‘‘aes triplex’ of the first mariner in 
Horace, Ode i. 3, 9. 


570. Squadrons. See bk. i. 356. 
Gross. So inbk. vi. 551— 
‘‘The foe approaching gross and huge.”’ 
Elsewhere used by Milton in the modern sense, 
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On bold adventure to discover wide 

That dismal world, if any clime perhaps 
Might yield them easier habitation, bend 

Four ways their flying march, along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 

Into the burning lake their baleful streams ; 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 

Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep ; 
Oocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud 

Heard on the rueful stream; fierce Phlegeton, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Far off from these, a slow an@ silent stream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watery labyrinth; whereof who drinks 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets ; 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 

Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 


Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 


Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile; all else deep snow and ice, 


580 


585 


590 


571. Wide. In its length and breadth; an adverb, as in ‘far 


and wide.’ 


574. 'The five rivers of Hell are from the Greek, but their junc- 
tion in one burning lake, and the frozen continent which 


zies beyond them, all Milton’s own invention. 


Styx is 


from the Greek orvyéw, to hate; Acheron from ayoc, sor- 
row, and /éw, to flow; Phlegethon, from ¢Aéyevr, to burn; 


Cocytus, from koxvréc, wailing. 


681. Torrent. Likethe English ‘ boiling,’ combines the notions 


of heat and rapid motion, 
inflame. Herea neuter verb. 
584. Labyrinth, Derive, 


588, Beat. The -en of the past participle dropped, as in smit, 


writ, ete. 


590. Gathers heap. On the analogy of ‘gathers bulk.’ 
591. Deep snow and ice. Understand ‘is’ not ‘seems.’ 
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A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 

Where armies whole have sunk: the parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 595 
Thither, by harpy-footed Furies hal’d, 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 

Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 600 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infix’d, and frozen round, 


592. That Serbonian bog. The Serbonian marsh or lake was a 
jong strip of water on the east coast of Egypt, near Mount 
Casius, mentioned by Herodotus as the eastern boundary 
of Egypt. ‘‘It was surrounded on all sides by hills of 
loose sand, which, carried into the water by high winds, 
so thickened the lake as not to be distinguished from 
part of the continent.”—Hume. Damiata was a city on 
the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile. 

595. Frore — frcren — frosen— frozen. Ger. ‘gefroren.’ Cf. for- 
lorn for forlosen = forlost: Isern, the oid form of iron. 

Cold performs the effect of fire. So even in prose writers 
cold is saidto burn. The effect of touching a very cold 
substance is well known. 

596. Harpy-footed Furies. So Aischylus speaks of the claw- 
footed Erynyes, and Lycophron ofthe harpy-footed night- 
ingales (the Sirens). In Homer the Harpies (dprua, 
the spoilers) are still storm-winds, who carry off any one 
who has unaccountably disappeared: we see the mythin 
the process of formation. In Virgil it is crystallized. 

Hal’ d, another form of ‘haul.’ So Acts viii. 3—“ Haling 
men and women.”’ 

597. Revolutions ; periods. 

698. The bitter change... by change more fierce. Is ‘ change’ 
used in the same sense? 

600. Starve. The verb here (like ‘starve’ in its modern sense) 
is used actively. Thus we still talk of being perished 
with coid, ‘to be starved’ is to be cold, (to be hungry is 
Sto be clemmed’). Zo starve is in apposition with fierce 
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Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. 

They ferry over this Lethean sound 

Both to and fro, their sorrow to augment, 605 
And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 

The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 

In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe, 

All in one moment, and so near the brink. 

But fate withstands, and, to oppose the attempt, 610 
Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 

The ford; and of itself the water flies 

All taste of living wight, as once it fled 

The lip of Tantalus. Thus roving on 

In confus’d march forlorn, the adventurous bands, 615 
With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast, 

View’d first their lamentable lot, and found 


extremes; but instead of the other extreme being given, 
the construction is changed, and it is stated as a fact that 
they are hurried back to fire. 

604, Sound, a narrow arm of the sea, The word is connected 
with ‘swim.’ 

605. To augment. What sort of infinitive? 

609, All in one moment, etc.,is quasi-oblique; 7. e. it expresses 
the thoughts of those who are the subject of the sentence. 

611. Medusa was one of the Gorgones. On her head, instead of 
hair, were snakes, and to look on it was death. 

613, Wight. A.S. ‘wiht,’ creature, thing. 

614. Tantalus. Cf. Homer, Od. xi. 582—‘‘ Tantalus too I saw 
enduring grievous pains, standing in a pool whose waters 
reached hischin. Thirsty he yearned to drink, but could 
not attain toit; for as often as the old man stooped, desir- 
ing to drink, so often the water was sucked back and 
failed, and at his feet the black earth appeared, and the 
deity dried it up.” 

615, Confus’d. Wlsewhere in Milton with the modern accent, 

Forlorn agrees with what? See note on 1. 595. 

616, Aghast. The prefix a is a corruption of Old English of, an 
intensive prefix; so in ‘afeared,’ etc. Ghast appears in 
the adjective ‘ ghastly.’ 

617. View’d first ; took their first view of. 
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No rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They pass’d, and many a region dolorous, 
O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 620 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death ; 
A universe of death; which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good; 
Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 625 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d, 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 

Meanwhile, the adversary of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflam’d of highest design, 630 


620. Alp. Not the use of a particular for a general name, but 
rather a return to the original signification of the word. 
‘Alp’ is the Gaelic and Welsh for ‘mountain,’ and an 
alp, in the mouth of a Swiss, means, not a snowy moun- 
tain, but any mountain pasturage. 

621. A line often quoted (by Burke, among others) as an instance 
of the sublime, and also as showing the force and variety 
of English blank verse. 

622. By curse. Opposed to Genesis i. 22, etc., “‘ And God blessed 
them.” 

623. Created evil, for evil only good. It was good only in so far 
as it fulfilled the purpose of its maker; viz., thatitshould 
be evil. 

625. Prodigious ; in the proper sense, monstrous, portentous. 
A good instance of the tendency of words to degenerate 
and become vulgarized. 

626. The yowels in the penultimates of ‘abominable’ and ‘un- 
utterable’ are either dropped or slurred. This license is 
common with the unemphatic syllable of any polysyl- 
lable. 

628. Consult any classical dictionary. 

629-680. Meanwhile Satan wings his way to Hell. He appears 
to those left behind like a distant fleet at see. The mas- 
sive gates of Hell are described, with their two guardians. 
One, a woman above, a serpent below, with hounds at her 
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Puts on swift wings, and towards the gates of Hell 
Explores his solitary flight. Sometimes 

He scours the right-hand coast, sometimes the left; 

Now shaves with level wing the deep; then soars 

Up to the fiery conhcave, towering high. 635 
As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 


waist like Scylla, or some night-hag; the other, a shape- 
less shape, a shadowy substance, a kingly phantom, 
armed and menacing, against whom Satan advances un- 
daunted. - 

629. Scan. 

630. Highest; to be scanned as a monosylable. 

631. Puts on swift wings. It is a question whether this is to be 
understood literally. To us the notion of wings put off 
and on at willis almost grotesque, but Hermes’ winged 
sandals may be quoted as a parallel: on the other hand, 
ef. ‘‘winged with speed,’ bk. i. 674, and 1. 700 of this 
book. 

633. Scours. Explores thoroughly. Connect thetwo meanings 
of the word, 

635. Concave. The convex of 1. 434. 

636. The points to be observed in this famous simile are—l. 
The indistinctness. The fleet is far off, it seems in the 
clouds, itis sailing by night. 2. Thevastness. Satan in 
his single person appeers as a fleet of Indiamen (the larg- 
est of merchantmen), 8. What we may call the surplus- 
age of ornament. This last point we may justify or ex- 
plain in several ways—(1) Though these details are irrel- 
evant, their general effect is to add to the grandeur of the 
image. (2) Poetry universally delights in particuiars, 
and avoids what is vagueand general. (3) Miltonisimi- 
tating Homer and Virgil, both of whom, in their similes, 
give their fancy the rein, while Virgil is specially fond of 
such geographical specifications. (4) Milton delights in 
the melody of sonorous names. 

637. Hangs in the clouds, A mirage. The phenomenon is an 
optical illusion occasioned by the refraction of light 
through contiguous masses of air of different density, 
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Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 

Their spicy drugs; they, on the trading flood, 640 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 

Ply stemming nightly toward the pole: so seem’d 

Far off the flying fiend. At Jast appear 

Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof; 

And thrice threefoid the gates: three folds were brass, 645 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock, 

Impenetrable, impal’d with circling fire, 

Yet unconsum’d. Before the gates there sat 

On either side a formidable shape: 


638. Bengala is Bengal, Ternate and Tidore, two of the Mo- 
luccas, a group in the Asiatic Archipelago famous for 
their spices. 

640. They. The fleet, or rather the vessels composing the 
fleet. 

The trading flood. Formed on the analogy of ‘the trade 
winds,’ winds which at certain seasons blow constantly 
in the same direction, and are taken advantage of by 
trading-ships. 

641. Ethiopian. The Indian Ocean. 

642. Stemming. To stem, to resist, to make progress against a 
current; generally used actively. 

Nightly. During the night, not night by night. 

The pole. The south pole. 

644. Hell bounds. The barriers of Hell, consisting of the gates, 
and partly also, perhaps, of the natural rock. 

646. Adamantine. See note on 1. 436. 

647. Impal’’d; enclosed with, having a pale of. What is the 
ordinary meaning of the word? 

649. The hint for the following allegory is taken from James i. 
15—“‘ Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth 
sin: and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 
Sin is produced at the first revolt of Satan, the offspring 
of pride, or the lust of power; Deatn soon follows, born 
of sin: the Hell-hounds which gnaw their mother’s vitals 
are the terrors of an evil conscience, bred of sin and 
evoked by the fear of Death. 
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The one seem’d woman to the waist, and fair ; 650 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 

Voluminous and vast; a serpent arm’d 

With mortal sting. About her middle round 

A cry of hell-hounds never-ceasing bark’d 

With wide Cerberean mouths, full loud, and rung 655 
A hideous peal; yet, when they list, would creep, 

If aught disturb’d their noise, into her womb, 

And kennel there; yet there still bark’d and howl’d 
Within unseen. Far less abhorr’d than these 

Vex’d Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 660 
Calabria from the hoarse Trmacrian shore: 

Nor ugiier follow the night-hag, when, call’d 

In secret, riding through the air she comes, 

Lur’d with the smell of infant blood, to dance 


650. The description of sin is closely modeled on that of SeyHa 
not the Scylla of Homer, but of the Latin poets. Thus 
Virgil, An. iii. 426. 

“Above she shows a human face, 
And breast resembling maiden grace: 
Below ’tis all a hideous whale, 
Wolt’s belly linked to fish’s tail.’”’ 
654. A cry; apack. Cf. Shakespeare, Mid. N. D. iv. 1~ 
“A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn.” 

657. Kennel. French ‘chenil,’ Latin ‘ canis.’ 

661. Trinaerian, Sicily is called Tpevaxpia from its three prom- 
ontories. , 

663. Riding through the air, Alluding to the well-known super- 
stition of which Goethe has made use in the scene of the 
Walpurgisnacht in Faust. (Mephistophiles asks Faust, 
“Would you not like a broom-stick?’’) Lowell, Among 
my Books, p. 112, gives a simple and ingenious explana- 
tion of the superstition. 

664. Lured with the smell, etc. Sothespirits in the under-world 
crowd round Odysseus to lap the blood he has shed to at- 
tractthem. Infants’ blood is one of the commonest ingre- 
dients in witches’ potions. 
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With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 665 

Eclipses at their charms. The other shape— 

If shape it might be call’d that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 

For each seem’d either—black it stood as Night, “670 

Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart: what seem’d his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 

The monster moving onward came as fast 675 

With horrid strides, Hell trembled as he strode. 

The undaunted fiend what this might be admir’d ;— 

Admir’d, not fear’d; God and His Son except, 

Created thing nought valued he, nor shunn’d; 

And, with disdainful look, thus first began: 680 
“Whence, and what art thou, execrable shape! 


665. Lapland witches. Cf. Shakespeare, Comedy of Hrrors, 
iv. 3— 

‘‘Tapland sorcerers in habit here.”’ 

The labouring moon eclipses. So Virgil talks of ‘iunae 
labores.’? The Mexicans say of an eclipse, ‘‘ The moon’s 
being eaten ;’’ the Tahitians, ‘‘The moon’s bitten or 
pinched.” ‘Eclipses,’ é«Aeires, suffers eclipse. 

666. The other shape, etc. Thesublimity of Milton’s description 
of Death consists in its indistinctness, its vague horror, 
Various images are offered, and each in turn rejected as 
inadequate, leaving on the mind an undefined sense of 
something more ghastly than eye has seen or fancy pic- 
tured. The sentence is irregular, ‘it,’ in 1. 670, being 
added because of the long parenthesis. 

677. Admired. Cf. bk. i. 690. 

678. God and His Son except. ‘Except’ is here used as a passive 
participle, and the construction is absolute. 

681-746. The meeting of Satan and Death. Satan vows that he 
will pass the gates, whoever his opponent may be. Death 
reminds Satan who he is and how he has fallen, and bids 
him at his peril advance where Death is king. Satan is 
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That dar’st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates? Through them I mean to pass— 
That be assur’d—without leave ask’d of thee: . 685 
Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by proof, 
Hell-born, not to contend with spirits of Heaven.’ 
To whom the goblin, full of wrath, replied: 
‘Art thou that traitor-Angel, art thou he 
Who first broke peace in heaven, and faith, till then 696 
Unbroken, and in proud, rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of Heaven’s sons, 
Conjur’d against the Highest; for which both thou 
And they, outcast from God, are here condemn’d 
To waste eternal days in woe and pain? 693 
And reckon’st thou thyself with spirits of Heaven, 
Hell-doom’d! and breath’st defiance here and scorn, 
Where I reign king, and, to enrage thee more, 
‘Thy king and lord? Back to thy punishment, 


compared to a comet, ard the two, as they face each other, 
to two thunder-clouds before they meet. The encounter 
is stayed by Sin, who bids the two remember that they 
are father and son, and that in thus contending they are 
only furthering the designs of their common foe. Satan 
pauses to enquire who the speaker is, 

685. That be assur’d, Cf. ‘* confer affairs,’ bk. i. 774; ‘think 
submission,” bk. i. 661. 

686. Taste thy folly. Prove, find out by experience. 

688. Goblin. The goblins are believed in Wales to work in. 
mines (like Milton’s lubber-fiend in ?’ Allegro) unseen, 
though they may be often heard. 

692, JTeaven’s is amonosyllable. See Rev. xii. 3, seq. 

693. Conjur’d; conspiring. What are the other two meanings 
of the word? Shakespeare always accents the word on the 
first Syllable, except in two passages (Romeo and Juliet, 
ii. 1, and Othello, i. 8), in both of which we should accent 
ov the first syllable. 

698. To enrage thee more. A final sentence, depending on a 
clause which must be supplied. Supply it. 
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False fugitive! and to thy speed add wings, 700 
Lest with a whip of scorpious I pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one stroke of: this dart 
Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before.’ 
Se spake the grisly Terror, and in shape, 
So speaking and so threatening, grew tenfold 705 
More dreadful and defcrm. On the other side, 
Incens’d with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burn’d, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 710 
Shakes pestilence and war. Each at the head 
Level’d his deadly aim ; their fatal hands 
_ No second stroke intend; and such a frown 
Each cast at the other, as when two black clouds, 
With Heaven’s artillery fraught, comes rattling on 715 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front, 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air: 
So frown’d the mighty combatants, that Hell 
Grew darker at their frown; so match’d they stood; 720 


700. 


To thy speed add wings. Paraphrase. Cf. 1. 631. 


701. IT pursue thy lingering. The abstract for the concrete, 


704, 
709. 


Grisly. See bk. i. 670, 
Ophiuchus ; Latin ‘anguitenens,’ the snake-holder, a large 
constellation in the northern hemisphere. 


710. His horrid hair. Comet is from the Greek Kopujrn¢ (doth), 


713, 


715, 
‘716. 


"717. 


the hairy star. For ‘ horrid,’ see note on 1. 63. ‘ Horrid 
is a favorite word of Milton’s. 


Intend. First meaning ‘to aim,’ ‘tomake ready,’ as a bow. 


So Spenser—‘‘ With sharp intended sting:’ then, ‘to de- 
sign.’ Both meanings seem included in the present pas- 
save, Ci i 2i- 


Fraught ; the past participle of ‘ to freight.’ 


The Caspian. Chosen by Milton because noted foi its 
storms. 

The signal blow to join. Sound the signal for them to join: 
a good instance of the substantival use of the infinitive. 


A8 


. 
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For never but once more was either like 
To meet so great a foe. And now great deeds 
Had been achiev’d, whereof all Hell had rung, 
Had not the snaky sorceress, that sat 
Fast by Hell-gate and kept the fatal key, 725 
Risen, and with hideous outcry rushed between. 
‘O father! what intends thy hand,’ she cried, 
‘Against thy only son? What fury, O son! 
Possesses thee to bend that mortal dart 


Against thy father’s head? and knowest for whom ; 


“I 
oe) 
S 


or Him who sits above, and laughs the while 
At thee, ordain’d his drudge, to execute 
Whate’er his wrath, which he calls justice, bids ; 
His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both!’ 
She spake, and at her words the hellish pest 735 
Forbore; then these to her Satan returned: 
‘So strange thy outery, and thy words so strange 


730. 


732, 


737. 


Explain the allusion, Cf. 1 Cor. xy. 26; Heb. ii. 14. 
Like ; likely,as Jer, xxxviii. 9,‘ like to die,’? and commonly 
in Shakespeare, 


2, And now, etc. Thus (as Stillingfleet points out) the heralds 


of the Trojans and Achzeans part Hector and Ajax when 
engaged in mortal fray, reminding them that they are both 
dear to Zeus. 

Fatal. See note on 1, 204. Is the meaning the same in 
“fatal hands,” 1. 712? 

Knowest. The omitted pronoun is a reminiscence of the 
time when the termination was still significant: -st was 
originally s for si—ti—ta-—tya, the pronoun of the 
second person. 

And knowest for whom; Later editors have substituted a 
note of interrogation for the semicolon—an unnecessary 
change.” 

Drudge ; connected with ‘to drag.’ Cf. ‘*hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.”’ 

Thy words so strange that thou interposest; the words that 
thou interposest are so strange. ‘Strange’ would be 
called in Greek a secondary predicate, 
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Thou interposest, that my sudden hand 

Prevented spares to tell thee yet by deeds 

What it intends; till first I know of thee, 740 

What thing thou art, thus double-form’d; and why, 

In this infernal vale first met, thou eall’st 

Me father, and that phantasm call’st my son. 

I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 

Sight more detestable than him and thee.’ 745 
To whom thus the portress of Hell-gate replied: 

* Hast thou forgot me then, and do I seem 

Now in thy eye so foul? once deem’d so fair 

In Heaven, when at the assembly, and in sight 

Of all the Seraphim with thee combin’d 750 

In bold conspiracy against Heaven’s King, 

All on a sudden miserable pain 

Surprised thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy swum 

In darkness, while thy head flames thick and fast 

Threw forth ; till on the left side opening wide, 755 

Likest to thee in shape and countenance bright, 

Then shining heavenly fair, a goddess armed, 

Out of thy head I sprung: amazement seized 

All the host of Heaven; back they recoil’d, afraid 

At first, and called me Sin, and for a sign 760 

Portentous held me; but, familiar grown, 

I pleas’d, and with attractive graces won 

The most averse. bs * ~ 

* = < Meanwhile war arose, 

And fields were fought in Heaven; wherein remain’d 

(For what could else?) to our Almighty Foe - 

Clear victory, to our part loss and rout 770 

Through all the empyréan: down they fell 

Driven headlong from the pitch of Heaven, down 


738. That my sudden hand; that, as my arm has been arrested 
midway, i will forbear from showing you, etc. 
[Lines 746-814 contain the reply of Sin. They have not been 
annotated, as they are not fitted for a lesson,] 
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Into this deep; and in the general fall 

IT also; at which time this powerful key 

Into my hand was given, with charge to keep 775 
These gates for ever shut, which none can pass 


Without my’ Beret, Pensive here I sat. 
Lines Pm OVC by dapted to class work, have been omitted. 
Before mine eyes inf opposition sits 


Grim Death, my son and foe; who sets them on, 

And me his parent would full soon devour 805 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 

His end with mine involv’d; ‘and knows that I 

Should prove a bitter morsel, and his bane, 

Whenever that shall be; so Fate pronoune’d. 

But thou, O Father, I forewarn thee, shun 810 
His deadly arrow; neither vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 

Thougn temper’d heavenly; for that mortal dint, 

Save he who reigns above, none can resist.’ 

She finish’d; and the subtle Fiend his lore 815 
Soon learn’d, now milder, and thus answer’d smooth: 
‘Dear Daughter !—since thou claim’st me for thy sire, | 
And my fair son here shew’st me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in Heaven, and joys 819 
Then sweet, now sad to mention, through dire change 
Befallen us, unforeseen, unthought of; know, 

I come no enemy, but to set free 


815-850. Satan simulates friendship, and informs Sin of the 

newly-created earth, promising that when he has discoy- 
ered it he will return to free her from this place of woe, 

and to share with her its pleasures. Thereat both Sin 
and Death rejoice, 

815. His lore.” His lesson, his part as an actor. 

818. The dear pledge. So Propertius, ‘‘communia pignora, 
natos.’”? Children are tokens of past love and pledges, or 
warrants for love tocome. What does Bacon mean when 
he speaks of married men giving pledges to fortune? 
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From out this dark and dismal house of pain 

Both him and thee, and all the heavenly host 

Of spirits, that, in our just pretences arm’d, 825 
Fell with us from on high. From them I go 

This uncouth errand sole; and, one for all, 

Myself expose with lonely steps to treas: 

The unfounded deep, and through the vura immense 

To search wilh wandering quest a place foretold 830 
Sjrould be, and, by concurring signs, ere now 

Created, vast and round, a place of bliss 

In the purlieus of Heaven, and therein placed 

A race of upstart creatures, to supply 

Perhaps our vacant room; though more remov’d, 835 
Lest Heaven, surcharg’d with potent multitude, 

Might hap to move new broils. Be this or aught 

Than this more secret now design’d, I haste 

To know; and, this once known, shall soon return, 


825. Pretences. An indifferent word, though usage has restricted 
it to the bad sense. 

827. Uncouth. See note on }. 407. 

829. Unfounded. Unstable, treacherous, the opposite of Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘founded rock.’”? Or perhaps=—‘sine fundo,’ 
bottomless. In what sense is the word now used? 

830. Foretold should be. A strangely condensed construction 
for of which it was foretold that it should be. 

831. By concurring signs. To judge by concurring signs. What 
these signs are is not intimated. 

853. Purlieus, The outskirts of a forest. From the French 

y ‘pourallée, perambulation, land separated from a royal 

y forest by perambulation; 7. e. the yearly marking the 
bounds. 

837. Move new dbroils. Stir up, arouse. Notice that the logical 
subject of ‘move’ is not ‘Heaven,’’ but ‘ Heaven sur- 
charged ;’ 7. e. the over-peopling of Heaven. 

Bethis. Ifthis be designed. For the difference between 
be and is, after a verb of thinking, etc., Abbott quotes— 
“JT think my wife de honest, and think she #s not.” 
—Othello, iii. 3, 384, 
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And bring ye to the place where Thou and Death 840 
Shall dwell at ease, and up and down unseen 

Wing silently the buxom air, imbalm’d 

With odours: there ye shal! be fed and fill’d 
Immeasurably: all things shali be your prey.’ 

He ceas’d, for both seem’d highly pleas’d; and Death 
Grinn’d horrible a ghastly smile to hear 846 
His famine should be fill’d, and bless’d his maw 
Destin’d to that good hour. No less rejeic’d 
(lis mother bad, and thus bespake her sire: 

‘The key of this infernal pit by due, 88. 
And by command of Heaven’ all-powerful King, 

I keep; by him forbidden to unlock 

These adamantine gates; against all force 

Death ready stands to interpose his dart, 

Fearless to be o’ermatch’d by living might. 855 
But what owe I to his commands above 

Who hates me, and hath hither thrust me down 

Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, 

To sit in hateful office here confin’d, 

Inhabitant of Heaven, and heavenly-born 3 860 
Here, in perpetual agony and pain, 

With terrors and with clamours compass’d round 

Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed ? 


842. Buxomair. Pliable, yielding. Itwas used in the sense of 
obedient, in an old form of marriage, used before the 
Reformation. ; 

846. Horrible. What part of speech? Cf, 1. 816. 

847. Maw. German, ‘magen,’ stomach, generally used meta- 
phorically, 

850-870. Sin answers. God has committed to me the key of 
Hell, and forbidden metoopen. Death alsostands guard, 
But what allegiance do I owe to God, who has afflicted me 
thus? Am I not rather bound to obey thee, my father, 
who wilt, as thou hast promised, soon bring me to reign 
with thee on earth? 

850. Due. Whatis owed me, my just title. 
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Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 

My being gay’st me; whom should I obey 865 

But thee? whom follow? thou wilt bring me soon 

To that new world of light and bliss, among 

The gods who live at ease, where I shall reign 

At thy right hand voluptuous, as beseems 

Thy daughter and thy darling, without end.’ 872 
Thus saying, from her side the fatal key, 

Sad instrument of all our woe, she took ; 

And, toward the gate rolling her bestial train, 

Forthwith the huge portcullis high up-drew, 

Which, but herself, not all the Stygian powers 875 

Could once have mov’d; then in the key-hole turns 

The intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 

Of massy iron, or solid rock, with ease 

Unfastens. On asudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring-sound, 880 


868. The gods who live at ease. Word for word from Homer. 

870-968. Sin unlocks the gates, They fly open with the noise 
of thunder, and dixclose the gulf which separates Hell and 
Heaven. A description of the guif. It is the kingdom 
of Night, of Chaos, and of Chance; the scene of the per- 
petual strife of the primordial atoms. Satan ponders 
awhile before he plunges into this gulf. He hears asound 
as of a city besieged, or of a crashing universe. Still he 
takes the plunge; by turns he is borne aloft by a fiery 
whirlwind, and then hurled downwards. Then, half fly- 
ing, half swimming, he passes a quicksand, and, directed 
by a confused sound, he reaches the throne itself of Night 
and Chaos. 

874. Portcullis. French, ‘ portecoulisse’ (from ‘ couler,’ to slide). 
a gate like a harrow suspended over the doorway of a 
castle, and made to move up and down in grooves. 

875. Explain the allegory. 

876. Once. Even once—ever. 

877. Keightley notices the incorrect use of the word ‘ wards.’ 

880, The line is anadmirable echo of the sound. The first syl- 
lable, ‘with,’ being unemphatic, is not counted in the 
scansion, 


. 
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The infernal doors and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook - 
Of Erebus. She open’d, but to shut 
Excell’d her power: the gates wide open stood, 
That with extended wings a banner’d host, 885 
Under spread ensigns marching, might pass through 
With horse and chariots rank’d in loose array ; 
So wide they stood, and, like a furnace-mouth, 
Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 

Before their eyes in sudden view appear 896 
The secrets of the hoary deep; a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension; where length, breadth, and highth, 
And time, and place, are lost; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 895 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 
For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for mastery, and to battel bring 


883, Explain the allegory. 
885. That. So that. 
889. Redownding. Overflowing like waves. 


890. Milton has taken the materials for this description of Chaos 
from manysources, Of these the principal seem to be— 
(1) The atomic theory of Democritus. Democritus de- 
clared that atoms, invisible and intangible, were the 
primary elements; all created things were but modes or 
combinations of these atoms. (2) The doctrine of Herac- 
litus, that strife (i. e. the concurrence of opposite tenden- 
cies) was the parent of allthings. (3) Orphic hymns em- 
bodied ig Aristophanes. 

894. Hidest Night. Spenser addresses Night— 

“*O thou most auncient grandmother of all.’’ 

Cf. 1. 962, 


£95, Hold eternal anarchy. Hold their rule, which is no rule 
or rather misrule, 
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Their embryon atoms; they around the flag 900 
Of each his faction, in their several clans, 
Light-armed or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift, or slow, 
Swarm populous, uwnnumber’d as the sands 
Cf Barca, or Cyrene’s torrid soil, 
Levied to side with warring winds, and poise 305 
Their lighter wings. To whom these most adhere 
He rules a moment: Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray 
By which he reigns: next him high arbiter 
Chance governs all. Into this wild abyss, 910 
The womb of Nature and perhaps her grave, 
Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 
But all these in their pregnant causes mix’d, 
Confus’dly, and which thus must ever fight, 


900. Hmbryon atoms. Embryo, that which swells or grows 

within the embryon. Atom, the indivisible particle. 

They around the flag, etc. The various atoms, light, heavy, 
etc., are compared to soldiers rallying round their chief- 
tain’s standard ; and again to the sand of the desert blown 
this way and that by whirlwinds. That one of the ele- 
ments (heat, cold, etc.), which collects to itself most 
atoms, is for the moment victorious. 

904, Barca. A town in the Libyan province, Pentapolis, after- 
wards called Ptolemais, now Polometa, or Dolmeita. 

905. Levied to side. ‘ Levied’ agrees with ‘sands,’ not atoms. 
“Tt means raisedinits double sense, French lever.’’-= 
iceightley. 

Poise, to ballast. 

906. Their lighter wings. The wings of the wind, which are 
lighter than the sand, or, perhaps, in the Latin sense of 
the comparative —too light. 

These most. ‘' Most of these.”’—Keightley. 

910. The commentators have found numerous parallels. Romeo 
and Juliet— 

‘The earth that’s Nature’s mother is her tomb.”? 

913, In their pregnant causes. As they exist in posse or in 
embryo. 
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Unless the Almighty Maker them ordain 915 
His dark materials to create more worlds; 

Into this wild abyss the wary Fiend 

Stood on the brink of Hell and looked a while, 
Pondering his voyage; for no narrow frith 

He had to cross. Nor was his ear less peal’d 920 
With noises loud and ruinous (to compare 

Great things with small), that when Bellona storms, 
With all her battering engines, bent to rase 

Some capital city; or less than if this frame 

Of Heaven were falling, and these elements 928 
In mutiny had from her axle*torn 

The steadfast earth. At last his sail-broad vans 

He spreads for flight, and, in the surging smoke 
Uplifted, spurns the ground; thence many a league, 

As ina cloudy chair, ascending rides 930 
Audacious; but, that seat soon failing, meets 

A vast vacuity. All unawares, 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 

Ten thousand fathom deep, and to this hour 

Down had been falling, had not, by ill chance, 935 
The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 


917, Into this wild abyss .... and looked. Stood and looked 
is equal to ‘standing looked.’ But the suspended con- 
struction is intended to represent the suspense of Satan 
before he makes the plunge. _ : 

920, Pealed. Made to ring, dinned. In Jl Penseroso Milton 
uses ‘‘the pealing organ.’’ 

925. These elements. The elements that surround us. 

926. In mutiny. Dissolving their proper harmony, and fighting 
one with another, 

927. Sail-broad vans. ‘Fan’ is a bye-form of the same word. 

929, Spurns theground. Cf. Horace—‘‘Spernit humum fugiente 
penna.,”’ 

933. Pennons, Pinions. Notice the subtle alliteration in this 
and the following line. 

Pluwnb. Cf. note on fiat. 1. 143. 
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Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 

As many miles aloft. That fury stay’d, 

Quench’d in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea, 

Nor good dry land; nigh founder’d on he fares, 940 

Treading the crude consistence, half on foot, 

Half-flying; behoves him now both oar and sail. 

As when a gryphon, through the wilderness 

With winged course, o’er hill or moory dale 

Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 946 

Had from his wakeful custody purloin’d 

The guarded gold; so eagerly the fiend 

O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 950 
At length a universal hubbub wild 

Of stunning sounds and voices all confus’d, 


937. Instinct. Goaded on, so charged with. 

939. Syrtis. A proper for a common name. 

Quenched ....- dryland. Epexegetical, an amplification 
of ‘stay’d.? 

Neither sca, nor good dry land. Compare the proverb, 
“ Neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring.’ 

940. Founder’d. See bk. i. 204. 

Fares. So as late as Pope— 

“Sadly they far’d along the sea-beat shore.” 

942. Behoves him now both oar and sail. It behoves him (to use} 
sail and oar, or he has need of sail and oar. 

Oar and sail. May be understood literally of wings and 
feet, but is certainly an echo of the Latin proverb ‘remis 
velisque,’ with might and main. 

943. As when a gryphon. The story is from Herodotus, iii. 116 
—‘‘It is clear taat gold comes in greatest abundance from 
the north of Europe. How it is produced I can not tell 
for certain, but they say that it is stolen from the griffins 
by the Arimaspi, a one-eyed race of men.” 

946, Purloin’d. Old Fr. ‘purloigner,’ to make away with, 
Seemingly a euphemism like Pistol’s ‘convey.’ 

948. See 1. 621. 
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Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear 

‘With loudest vehemence. Thither he plies, 

Undaunted, to meet there whatever power 955 
Or spirit of the nethermost abyss 

Might in that noise reside, of whom to ask 

Which way the nearest coast of darkness lies 

Bordering on light; when straight behold the throne 

Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 960 
Wide on the wasteful deep. With him enthron’d 

Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things, 

he consort of his reign; and by them stood 

Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 

Of Demogorgon; Rumour next and Chance, 65 


954. Plies; to ply, to bend, to employ constantly ; here without 
an object, makes his way. 

957. Might in that noise reside. As the noise issues from some 
spirit, so the spirit is said to reside in the noise. 

Of whom to ask, Wither a consecutive or a final use of the 
relative; such that he might ask of him, or, in order to 
ask of him. 

358. Wihich way the nearest, ete. Which is the nearest way to 
the confines of darkness and light. 

961. Wastcful; vast, desolate. 

064, Oreus and Gegen Orcus is the Latin name for the under- 
world, sometimes personified, the god of the underworld. 
Ades, or more properly Aides, is the Greek name forthe 
ruler of the underworld, ; 

The dreaded name of Demogorgon. A periphrasis for Demo- 
gorgon himself, but not an idle periphrasis; foranawfal 
power attaches to the name itself, 

“A bold, bad man, that dar’d to call my name 

Great Gorgon, prince of darkness and dead night, 
At which | Cooyaus quakes, and Styx is put to flight, fd 
—Faerie Queene, i, 1, 37. 
We may compare the mysterious force attributed by the 
Hebrews to names, 
965, Rumour next. So Virgil places at the entrance of Orcus 
Grief and Care, Disease and Old-Age, Fear, Famine, and 
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And Tumult and Confusion all embroil’d, 
And Discord with a thousand various mouths. 

To whom Satan, turning boldly, thus: ‘ Ye Powers, 
And Spirits of this nethermost abyss, 
Chaos and ancient Night! I come no spy, “DO 
With purpose to explore or to disturb 
The secrets of your realm; but, by constraint 
Wandering this darksome desert, as my way 
Lies through your spacious empire up to light, 
Alone, and without guide, haif lost, I seek 976 
What readiest path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Confine with Heaven; or if some other place, 
From your dominion won, the ethereal King 
Possesses lately, thither to arrive 
f travel! this profound. Direct my course. 980 
Directed, no mean recompense it brings 


Penury, Death and Toil, and Discord with snaky locks. 
—-4Zin. vi. 273. Compare also his description of Fame, 
with as many moutus and tongues as the feathers on her 
wings. 

968-1010. Satan addresses Chaos and Night: Iam not come as 
aspy, but am cumpelled to pass through your borders, to 
win my way to light, or to the newly-created earth. If 
you guide me, I will restore to you this region which you 
have lately lost. Chaos answers: I know thee, Satan; 
for I heard the noise of thy fall. That fall has cost me 
much. From the nether portion of my realm Hell has 
been taken, and from the unper, Harth. If it is Harth 
that you seek, it is not far. Go on; the ruin you wil. 
bring is my gain. 

973. Wandering this darksome desert. Milton (following the 
Latin idiom) frequently omits the preposition alter a verb 
of motion. 

976 What readiest path. See note on 1. 40. 

977. Confine with; march with, border on, 

‘¢ Mull in the midst of this created space, 
"Twixt Heaven, earth, and skies, there stands a place 
Confining with all these.”,—Dryden. 
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To your behoof, if I that region lost, 
All usurpation thence expelled, reduce 
To her original darkness, and your sway, 
(Which is my present journey), and once more 985 
Erect the standard there of ancient Night, 
Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge!’ 
Thus Satan; and him thus the Anarch old, 
With faltering speech and visage incompos’d, 
Answered: ‘I know thee, stranger, who thouart; 990 
That mighty leading angel, who of late 
Made head against Heaven’s King, though overthrown, 
IT saw, and heard; for such a numerous host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 95 
Confusion worse confounded; and Heaven gates 
Poured out by millions her victorious bands 
Pursuing. I upon my frontiers here 
Keep residence ; if all I can will serve 
That little which is left so to defend, 1000 
Encroach’d on still through your intestine broils, 


985. Journey; quest, object of my journey. 

989. Incomposed ; vacuous, meaningless. 

990. I know thee... whothou art. Aninstance of antiptosis: 
the subject of the dependent sentence is made the object 
of the principal sentence. 

993. See bk. i. 543, 

996, Confusion worse confounded, Loosely in apposition to the 
sentence: making what was chaos before still more cha- 
otic. Notice the repeated alliteration in this and the pre- 
ceding line. 

999, Tf all Ican will serve, etc. In the hope of preserving by 
my utmost exertions, etc. ‘Can,’ cf. Bacon’s Hssays~— 
“Tn evil, the best condition is not to will, the second not 
to can.” 

1001, Most editors alter ‘your’ to ‘our.’ The emendation is 

plausible, though notabsolutely necessary. If we retain 
‘our,’ we must suppose Chaos to identify his cause with 
that of Satan, 
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Weakening the sceptre of old Night. First Hell, 
Your dungeon, stretching far and wide beneath ; 
Now lately Heaven and Earth, another world, 
Hung o’er my realm, linked in a golden chain 1005 
To that side Heaven from whence your legions fell. 
If that way be your walk, you have not far; 
So much the nearer danger: go, and speed! 
Havock, and spoil, and ruin, are my gain.’ 
He ceas’d; and Satan stayed not to reply, 101¢ 
But, glad that now his sea should find a shore, 
With fresh alacrity, and force renew’d 
Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 


1002. First Hell. In apposition to a substantive to be supplied 
from ‘encroach’d on ;’ the first encroachment was Hell. 

1004. Heaven and Earth. The Heavens and the Harth that were 
created in the beginning, that is, the upper and the lower 
regions; not the Heaven of Heavens, which was from 
everlasting. Cf. bk. i. 9. 

1005. Linked in a golden chain. Zeus bids the gods hang a 
golden chain from Heaven, and then try, if they can, to 
drag him down; while he, if he tried, could with it 
raise earth and sea.—Iliad, viii. 23. 

1009. Havock. Hawk (the bird) is a contracted form of hayock, 
and it has been conjectured that ‘havoc’ was originally 
a cry of encouragement to a hawk when let loose on its 
prey: ‘‘Cry havock, and letslip the dogs of war.” 

1010-1055. Satan having learnt his road, springs upwards like 
fire, though as hard beset vy warring elements as were 
the Argonauts when they passed through the Symple- 
gades, or Ulysses when he sailed between Scylla and 
Charybdis. Sin and Death following in his wake form 

’ a bridge between Hell and Earth, which has lasted ever 
since. At last he reaches the confines of light, and con- 
templates at his ease Heaven above him and the Earth 
suspended from Heaven. To Earth he wings his way. 

1011. Should find ashore. Because ‘his sea’ implies his voyage. 

1013. Pyramid of fire. The Greek etymologists derived pyra- 
mid, tvpapic, from Tip, fire. No doubt the word, as well 
as the thing, is Egyptian. 
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Into the wild expanse; and, through the shock 

Of fighting elemenis, on all sides round _ 1018 
Environ’d, wins his way: harder beset, 

And more endanger’d, than when Argo pass’d 

Through Bosphorus, betwixt the justling rocks ¢ 

Or when Ulysses on the larboard shunn’d 

Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool steer’d. 1026 
So he with difficulty and labour hard 

Moved on; with difficulty and labour he; 

But, he once past, soon after, when man fell, 

Strange alteration! Sin and Death amain 

Following his track,—such was the will of Heay en,— 
Pav’d after him a broad and beaten way 1026 
Over the dark abyss, whose boiling gulf 

Tamely endur’d a bridge of wondrous length, 


1017. When Argo passed, etc. The ship Argo, in its quest for 
the golden fleece, passed through the Bosphorus into 
the Kuxine, where were the justling rocks. 

1019. The larboard. The left side of a ship looking forwards; 
the right, in nautical language, isstarboard. Scylla was 
on the Italian, Charybdis on the Sicilian side, and there- 
fore on the right hand of Ulysses as he sailed down the 
straits. Therefore (as Bisnop Pearce remarks) ‘‘on the 
larboard”’ must be taken with ‘ Ulysses,’ Ulysses sailing 
to the left avoided Charybdis. Charybdis is connected 
with po Bdeiv, to suck in —a vortex or whirlpool. Addi- 
son, with some reason, finds fault with the word ‘lar- 
board’ as too technical. 

1020. The other whirlpool. Cf. 1. 660. 

1022. With difficulty and labour he. The repetition is charac- 
teristic of Epic poetry, and common in Homer and 
Virgil. 

1023. He once past. A nominative absolute. 

1028. Tamely endur’d a bridge. So in Virgil the river is said 
not to brook a bridge. Cf. also bk. i. 226. The bridge 
is described at length in bk. x. 282, seg., where it is com- 
pared to Xerxes’ bridge of boats across the Hellespont, 
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From Heli continued, reaching the utmost orb 
Of this frail world; by which the spirits perverse 1030 
With easy intercourse, pass to and fro 
To tempt or punish mortals, except whom 
God and good angels guard by special grace. 
But now at !ast the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of Heaven 1086 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim Night 
A glimmering dawn. Here Nature first begins 
Her farthest verge, and Chaos to retire, 
As from her outmost works, a broken foe, 
‘With tumult less, and with less hostile din; 1040 
That Satan with less toil, and now with ease, 
Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light; 
And, like a weather-beaten vessel, holds 
Giadly the port, though shrouds and tackle torn; 
Or in the emptier waste, resembling air, 1045 
Weighs his spread wings, at leisure to behold 
Far off the empyreal Heaven, extended wide 


1029. 
1034, 
1037. 


1039. 
1041. 
1042, 
1043. 
1044, 


1046. 
1047. 


The utmost orb. The extreme circumference. 

Influence. Used, in its literal sense, in-flowing stream. 

Nature. ‘Natura,’ the becoming or growth of things 1s 
opposed to Chaos, as being to nonentity. 

Begins her farthest verge, and Chaos to retire. A mixture 
of constructions, to be avoided at least in prose. 

From her outmost works. The extreme works or lines of 
nature. ‘Works’ is used in the military sense. 

That. So that, as in 1, 885. ‘ 

Wafts. Floats. 

Hotds the port. Like the Latin ‘tenet,’ or ‘occupat 
portum.’ 

Though shrouds and tackle torn. Though it does so with 
shrouds, etc. Cf. bk. i. 141, 394, 

Weighs. Poises. 

Empyreal. See bk. i. 117. 

Undetermin’d square or round. The participle is used 
absolutely, concerning which it is undetermined 
whether it is square or round, 
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In circuit, undetermin’d square or round, 

With opal towers and battlements adorn’d 

Of living sanphire, once his native seat; 1058 
And fast by, hanging in a golden chain, 

This pendant world, in bigness as 2 star 

Of smallest magnitude close by the moon. 

Thither, full-fraught with mischievous revenge, 
Accurs’d, and in a cursed hour, he hies. 1054 


1049. From the description of the heavenly Jerusalem in the 
Revelation. 
1051. Fastby. See bk. i. 12. - 
1052. This pendant world. Newton remarks that this Goes not 
mean the earth, but the solar system; for in bk. iii. 
542, Satan is surprised at ‘the sudden view o! all this 
world at once,”’ and wancered long outside of it, till he 
saw the sun, and learnt there of Uriel where the earth 
was. 
“Tt lies in Heaven scross the flood 
Of ether, as a by idge. 
Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge.’’— Rosetti. 
1058. Close by the moon. How does this add to the force of the 
comparison? 
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